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Vo SHARIKOV cee og a 


TO OUR READERS: 


With this issue SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY makes a significant step forward. 
The magazine has been enlarged to 32 pages. But the mere addition of new 
pages is not of importance in itself. What is significant is that we have been 
compelled to take this step in order to share with our rapidly growing audience 
the wealth of material that comes to the editorial desk each month. What is 
significant is that our thousands of new subscribers and readers make it possible 
for us to increase the size of the magazine. 


Many unusual features have been planned for the summer issues of 

SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. A symposium of well-known American writers on 

the question What the Soviet Union Means to Me is now in preparation. Corliss 

Lamont, who will represent the F. S. U. at the American Writers Congress, will 

discuss The American Writer and the Soviet Union. Isador Rosenfeld, professor 

of architecture at New York University, will contribute an article on Architec- 

ture in the Soviet Union and Harold Clurman, director of the Group Theatre, will write for us on the 

Soviet Theatre. Articles on science, industry, sports and other phases of Soviet activity are also in 
preparation. 


Each month Hays Jones will discuss the latest developments in the field of Trade Unions; Anna 
Louise Strong, now on her way back to the USSR via Japan, will contribute her monthly letter; Myra 
Page will conduct her valuable feature, Your Questions Answered; and John Gilmore will give us a full 
page photomontage on some phase of Soviet life. The editorial pages will feature cartoons by Gropper, 
Limbach, Burck, Bard and other artists and there will be reproductions of paintings by both Soviet and 
American artists, as well as numerous photographs each month. THE EDITOR. 











SUMMER TOUR EXTRAORDINARY to the 








U : &, = S. R. 4 most interesting days $429 


Conducted by LOUIS LOZOWICK 


Louis Lozowick, artist, lecturer, critic, has visited the Soviet Union several 
times beginning with 1922, has travelled extensively and has met intimately 
with Soviet scholars, workers, artists, writers, men of the theatre, critics. 


Other tours as low as $202.75 


World Tourists, Inc. Telephone: Atgonquin 4-6656-7-8 (75 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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ND so May Day comes around once 
more. Upon a world trembling on 
the verge of catastrophe. Were it not for 
the existence of the Soviet Union the pic- 
ture would indeed be gloomy. As surely as 
fascism is capitalism stripped for action to 
maintain a dying profit system at the ex- 
pense of the working class, so is fascism 
now stripped for war as a last desperate 
escape from the day of reckoning. Never 
before, not even in those fateful early 
months of 1914, were the imperialist na- 
tions so near to war. Never before, on so 
colossal a scale, did mass misery prevail 
throughout the capitalist world. Every- 
where in that world the toiling masses see 
starvation and ruin in the midst of po- 
tential plenty; everywhere they hear the 
drums of war drowning out the universal 
cry for peace and security. But above 
the frenzied preparation for death and de- 
struction, above the madness that grips the 
world of capitalism, these same toiling 
masses see the Soviet Union emerge like 
a beacon of light, a haven of hope. They 
hear the joyous tumult of Socialist Con- 
struction, so different from the organized 
destruction and poverty that goes by the 
name of planning in capitalist countries. 
They see how the USSR stands as a mighty 
bulwark against the reality of fascism and 
the threat of war. They view with a for- 
midable anger the attempts of reactionary 
forces everywhere to poison their minds 
against the “Workers Fatherland,” and the 
plans of the fascists to strike at the first 
Socialist state. And they know that the 
slogan Defend the Soviet Union is no mere 
slogan, but a call to action, a pledge that 
they are ready to keep with all their many 
million-fisted strength. 


Demonstrate May I 
ly nw before was May Day so ripe 


with significance as this year. Never 
before was it more necessary for the work- 
ers to demonstrate their solidarity with 
their Soviet fellow workers and put for- 
ward their demands for peace and security. 
Peace hangs by a single thread; war may 
come any day. And inevitably war means 
the assault of the fascist and imperialist 
powers against the USSR. It means the 
assault of decay and stagnation and death 
against the one nation today that points 
the way out and that is building for the 


“T hose ia want peace will always receive our support. 
our country will receive a stunning rebuff to teach them not to poke their pig’s snout into 
our Soviet garden again.” 

—Joseph Stalin, at the XVII Congress of the Communist Party, Soviet Union. 


future, not only of its own people, but 
of the working class everywhere. Friends 
of the Soviet Union, workers and farmers, 
intellectuals and _ professionals, .demon- 
strate on May first! Turn out in full 
strength and join the mass parades and 
meetings in your respective cities and 
towns! Demonstrate in mass formation 
your friendship for the Soviet Union! 
Demonstrate your opposition to the 
Hearsts and the Hitlers! Demonstrate your 
hatred for war and fascism! Let us show 
the war mongers and fascists that we are 
marching in time with the marching mil- 


lions in the USSR. 


F.S.U. Delegation 
HE Friends of the Soviet Union take 


great pleasure in announcing to Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst and other propa- 
gandists against the USSR that this year’s 
F.S.U. worker-farmer delegation to the 


And those who try to attack 


Soviet Union is the largest in the history 
of the organization. Twice each year, in 
May and November, the F.S.U. sends a 
delegation of workers and farmers to the 
USSR. These delegates, elected and their 
traveling expenses provided by their 
unions, upon their return home report 
back to their fellow workers on how things 
are in the land of Socialism. As guests of 
the Soviet Trade Unions they are able to 
see more of actual working and living con- 
ditions in the USSR during their six weeks’ 
stay than the ordinary tourist would be 
able to cover in six months. They visit 
factory, mine and collective farm; work- 
ers’ homes and rest homes; theatres, clubs 
and sanatoriums; they participate in the 
ordinary working day as well as the great 
May Day celebrations; they talk with the 
rank and file worker as well as trade union 
officials. Every opportunity is opened 
for them to observe for themselves how 
Socialism works in practice. The fact 
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that, despite the prevalence of anti-Soviet 
propaganda in the capitalist press during 
the last six months, this year’s delegation 
is the largest ever sent by the F.S.U. is 
most encouraging. It shows the mount- 
ing interest of the American masses in the 
USSR and their increasing sympathy for 
the Soviet workers and farmers. It is a 
direct answer on the part of the American 
masses to the slanders of Hearst and the 
threat of fascism. 


Boycott Hearst! 


(* April 6, the anniversary of Amer- 
ica’s entrance into the World War, 
more than 3,000 Friends of the Soviet 
Union in New York City picketed the of- 
fices of “Heil” Hearst. But the number of 
those who have joined the F.S.U. campaign 
to boycott his yellow press goes far beyond 
this number. So much so that we have it 
on good authority that his hirelings are 
worried. It is being rumored that the 
“March of “vents” page in the Hearst 
papers—that happy hunting ground for 
high stepping pen prostitutes, intended as 
bait for intellectual readers—is definitely 
on the skids, and probably due to be liqui- 
dated in the near future. What’s the use 
of getting out a page for intellectuals when 
these are the very people who refuse to 
tolerate Hearst’s lies about the Soviet 
Union. Nor are the intellectuals alone in 
their boycott of our big shot fascist and 
war monger. Thousands of workers 
throughout the country are refusing to be 
poisoned any longer by Hearst “smoke.” 
Boycott Hearst! Boycott this yellow press 
menace until he is smothered in return 
copies of his own sleazy, lying, evil-smell- 
ing rags. 


Wrecker Emma 


Bt if Hearst is getting little enjoyment 
out of his “March of Events” page 
these days, he can still find pleasure in the 
American Mercury. In fact, he enjoyed 
Emma Goldman’s article in that magazine 
so much he gave it a full page reproduc- 
tion in his own papers. Anarchist littera- 
teur Emma and philospohical wrecker 
Goldman makes an ideal correspondent 
on Soviet Russia for Hearst. Why? 
Because she has not been there in the last 
thirteen years. She left the Soviet Union 
in disgust in 1922 when the Russian work- 
ers and farmers couldn’t see her as the 
big brain guy she has always considered 
herself. She left the Soviet Union at the 
time when the Russian workers and farm- 
ers were struggling desperately to maintain 
the victories of the Revolution and to 
commence building Socialism on the ruins 
of war, famine, intervention, counter-revo- 
lution and civil war. Now at the safe dis- 
tance of thirteen years and the welcoming 
bosom of the bourgeoisie, anarchist Emma 
joins the fascists in their campaign of 
slander against the USSR. And the moral 
of that is, as the dutchess said to Alice, 
once a wrecker always a wrecker. 
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War and Peace 
INDON, Paris, Berlin, Prague, War- 


saw, Stresa, Geneva, Rome: move by 
move the great European chess game of 
diplomacy proceeds toward its victorious 
conclusion of—war! Behind the mounting 
walls of armaments and conscript armies, 
the capitalist nations seek to convince their 
peoples that they are working desperately 
to preserve peace. And so they are. For 
inexorably the logic of dwindling capital- 
ist economy, the bankruptcy of fascism, 
the cutthroat competition for markets, the 
fear of revolutionary upheaval at home, 
are driving them toward conflict. Yet it 
is this very fear that stays the mailed fist, 
lest the war be turned against the war- 
makers. And so we have the circus of 
“exploratory” tours, of diplomatic notes 
and conferences, of devout protestations 
on behalf of peace—even Hitler is all for 
peace—while all the while, behind the 
scenes, the jockeying for position goes on. 
Not peace, but the inside track when war 
comes, is the real objective. 


ee two things have become 
increasingly clear: first, that the So- 
viet Union alone, among the great powers, 
stands solidly and unalterably for peace; 
and second, that Nazi Germany has been 
located as the chief aggressor. In con- 
trast to the capitalist nations, the Soviet 
Union can point to an increasingly solvent 
and victorious Socialist economy, the total 
absence of imperialist ambitions, the con- 
fidence and devotion of the people; the 
Soviet Union alone is outside the fatal 
circle of the profit motive and so has no 
need for war. At the same time the Nazis’ 
plan for expansion in the east, i.e., by 
plundering the rich Soviet Ukraine, is an 
admitted fact all around. Hitler’s vague 
suggestion, on the eve of Laval’s visit to 
Moscow on an errand of mutual assistance, 
that Germany might sign a non-aggression 
pact after all, does not alter the situation. 
This can only be interpreted as a sop to 
France in an attempt to neutralize the pur- 
pose of Laval’s mission. Besides, it is not 
promises of non-aggression or neutrality, 
or the ‘admission of moral obligation to 
maintain peace, that are needed in the 
present crisis. What is needed is a gen- 
eral guarantee, on the part of the great 
and small powers, of assistance to a 
violated country and action against the 
aggressor. It is precisely here that Ger- 
many draws the line, and no amount of 
hyprocritical protestation can obscure this 
fact. 


7" view of the refusal of Germany and 
Poland to cooperate in a system of 
regional pacts the USSR is willing to 
reinforce the endeavor of the other na- 
tions to preserve the status quo of the 
existing borders. This endeavor comes 
within the ramifications of existent treaties 
and pacts and the League Covenant. The 
understanding between the Soviet Union 


and Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union 
and France that is now being worked out 
meets the conditions of the Versailles 
Treaty, which provides that two or more 
nations may agree among themselves upon 
mutual defence, using their combined 
strength against an aggressor nation. 
Such an understanding is not to be con- 
fused with an unconditional military al- 
liance which usually creates two or more 
armed camps ready to pounce upon one 
another, and the very existence of which 
creates another factor for war. The agree- 
ments which the Soviet Union is resorting 
to, in its fight to organize peace, have been 
forced upon her as a second choice, be- 
cause of the refusal of Germany and 
Poland to create a general security system 
with the participation of all nations. But 
even these agreements could be extended 
to include Germany and Poland, in which 
case a regional security pact would be 
the result, eradicating any suggestion of 
the old balance of power system. Now 
the Soviet idea of a regional security pact, 
while it is a great contribution to world 
peace, cannot do away with the drive to- 
ward war inherent in the economic sys- 
tem of the capitalist nations. It would, 
however, make the declaration of war on 
the part of any one nation a mighty risky 
business and would thus strengthen the 
drive toward peace, because of the obliga- 
tion to defend it on the part of all nations 
concerned. 


HAT it all boils down to, what Eng- 

land’s temporizing with Germany 
indicates pretty clearly, is this: if war 
could be confined to the east, as the Nazis 
claim, if the Reich were a menace only 
to the USSR, then there is no necessity for 
the other capitalist nations to thwart Hit- 
ler just now. But if, as the Soviet Union 
insists, the war could not be localized in 
eastern Europe, but would immediately 
become a world conflagration, that’s an- 
other matter. Hence the diplomatic mes- 
sages, hence the “exploratory” tours, 
hence the chain of conferences. Hitler 
holds the joker up his sleeve and the 
crooked imperialist powers know it. But 
the Soviet Union holds the trump card: 
war will write finis to the tragedy of 
capitalism. 


Last Minute Dirt 


NCE more, as we go to press, we are 

compelled to call our readers’ atten- 
tion to a new poison gas attack in the 
Hearst press. Just when you are con- 
vinced that it is impossible for this liar 
to stoop any lower or concoct any further 
slanders against the Soviet Union he turns 
around and fools you by rooting still 
deeper into his slough of falsehoods. It 
is impossible for any man with an ounce 
of consideration for ordinary every day 
truth to descend to the level of this yel- 
low publisher’s mendacious venality. Were 
the Dr. Ammende slanders against the 
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USSR disproved by authorities? No mat- 
ter, Hearst hires an impostor by the name 
of Thomas Walker to spread the same 
lies about starvation in the Soviet Ukraine 
to the tune of forged photographs. Was 
Thomas Walker proved to be the same 
liar as his boss and his “eyewitness ac- 
counts” an arrant fake, by such competent 
reporters as Walter Duranty and even 
Lindsay Parrot, Hearst’s own reporter in 
Moscow? No matter; Hearst has a new 
scab on the string who can trot out the 
same old filthy claptrap under a new 
name. 


Who Is Harry Lang? 


HO is this new scabrous “reporter” 

who so willingly has sold himself 
to Hearst to aid this fascist and war- 
monger in his campaign against the work- 
ers and farmers of the Soviet Union. His 
name is Harry Lang. His occupation is 
that of Managing Editor of the Jewish 
Daily Forward, a “Socialist” newspaper. 
His job is to betray the working class. 
It is at least understandable why Hearst 
should seek to mislead the masses of Amer- 
ican ‘people about the USSR. Hearst the 
maker of wars, the exploiter of labor, the 
super- ‘capitalist hates the idea of Social- 
ism. He would like to see the USSR 
attacked and the Soviet Ukraine plundered, 
and since Hitler seems to be the likely 
candidate to attempt the job, he is now 
backing the Nazis. But Lang is supposed 
to be a Socialist. He is supposed to serve 
the cause of the revolutionary workers of 
the world. Now as J. B. Matthews points 
out elsewhere in this issue, it is a requisite 
for all true Socialists to be ranked among 
the defenders of the Soviet Union, the first 
Socialist state in the world. Not so with 
a renegade and a scab like Lang. 


ND yet it does not come as such a 

surprise that a hireling of the For- 
ward should now turn out to be a hireling 
of Hearst. For years the Forward has 
been carrying on a campaign of malicious 
slander against the USSR hardly less 
virulent than that which has appeared in 
the yellow American press during the last 
six months. For years Abraham Cahan, 
editor of the so-called “Socialist” daily, 
has left no stone unturned to misinform 
his readers about the Russian workers and 
their leaders, has been untiring in his 
efforts to prejudice his readers against 
the “Workers’ Fatherland.” Lang was the 
man who attended to this dirty work for 
Cahan. He is an old hand at the con 
game of defrauding the workers. What 
more natural than that he should step 
down to South Street and sell his tricks 
to the man for whom the sky’s the limit 
when somebody’s got the right kind of 
filth to sell. 


T is unnecessary here to take any space 
refuting Lang’s slanders. 


We have re- 


futed them agaia and again in these 


columns and Lang hasn’t any new tricks 


up his sleeve. He can only repeat the 
same old Hearst-Walker-Ripley believe-it- 
or-not tripe about the starving millions 
in the Soviet Ukraine. What it is im- 
portant to point out here is that Lang’s 
fellow Socialists have been horrified by 
this latest act of mendacity and have lost 
no time in saying so. Powers Hapgood, 
member of the National Executive Com- 
mittee of the Socialist Party, declares him- 
self as being “shocked, horrified, that any 
Socialist could sell himself to Hearst.” 
“My own experience,” he adds, “working 
in Soviet coal mines shows miners’ con- 
ditions are better there than here (in the 
United States).” Francis Henson, another 
leading Socialist, branded Lang’s entire 
series as “a tissue of lies and more 
despicable because it comes from a Social- 
ist writer.” “I have been in the Soviet 
Union,” says Henson, “and know that 
Socialism is being constructed there, and 
that the standard of living of the people is 
constantly rising.’ And Mary Hillyer, 
another Socialist, declares “I was in the 
Soviet Union in the summer of 1933. I 
was neither guided, guarded nor protected 
by Soviet agents while in the Ukraine and 
yet I saw none of the shocking sights Mr. 
Lang so gloatingly describes.” Lang 
stands condemned by his own fellow party 
members. His name is a disgrace to the 
cause of Socialism. 





Steel 


Soviet steel production has now passed 
one million tons a month. That means 
more than 12,000,000 tons a year. Steel 
production in England for March was 
around 500,000 tons—half the Soviet total. 
In fact the United States, with a total of 
15,000,000 tons for 1934, is the only na- 
tion whose steel output exceeds that of the 
Soviet Union. The growth of steel pro- 
duction is the surest sign of growing in- 
dustry. Steel is the backbone of industry. 
More steel in the USSR means more trac- 
tors, more combjies and threshing ma- 
chines for collective and state farms; it 
means more rails, more cars and locomo- 
tives for Soviet railways; more automo- 
biles and trucks, more shoe and cloth- 
making machinery. And more steel means 
more protection for this growing industry. 
In spite of the tremendous energy removed 
from production to protect the workers’ 
territories, Soviet production grows at an 
unprecedented rate. Steel, in the first 
quarter of 1935, was 33 per cent above the 
first three months of the previous year; 
iron was up 28 per cent; in general, the 
index of production rose everywhere from 
20 to 35 per cent. 
link in Soviet industry, have also been 
strengthened. In the same three months, 
401 locomotives and 12,027 railway cars 


have been turned out by Soviet plants. 


Railroads, the weakest 
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Editor’s Note: The following article is 
an excerpt from Corliss Lamont’s new 
pamphlet, “Socialist Planning in Soviet 
Russia,” which has just been published 
by the Friends of the Soviet Union. The 
pamphlet discusses fully the antecedents, 
operation, background and purpose of 
Planning, the coordination of industry and 
agriculture, and the development of tech- 
nology, science and culture under the 
Plans. It outlines the structure of the 
Planning Commissions from the lowest 
unit in a given plant, shop, factory, mine 
or kolkhoz to the largest units, on an in- 
dustrial as well as geographic basis. 
Finally, it gives a pertinent and disposing 
answer to all would-be criticisms and ob- 
jections of the workability of Socialist 
Planning, and indicates the tremendous 
possibilities for the satisfaction of human 
needs that have been opened up by such 
planning. 


HE outstanding characteristic of Soviet 

planning, and the one which sums up 
all its varying functions, is the mechanism 
of maintaining a proper balance between 
production and consumption, between sup- 
ply and demand. Of basic importance 
here is the central control over wages, 
prices, hours of work, and currency. As 
more and more goods come out of the 
factories, wages go up throughout the en- 
tire country; or prices decrease. To take 
care of the increased turnover, currency 
may be expanded; or, depending on its 
speed of circulation, kept static or even 
decreased. The fundamental point is that 
the masses of the people are always cer- 
tain to have sufficient wealth to buy back 
the goods which they produce. This 
means that there can be no such thing as 
“over-production” and that unemployment 
(except while shifting from one job to an- 
other) and depression become impossible. 
If on some infinitely distant day absolute 
over-production (in some foodstuff, for 
instance) actually does threaten, it will be 
simple in the USSR to solve the problem 
by reducing the hours of work on a large 
scale and giving the people more time for 
the pursuits of leisure. As a matter of 
fact, the seven-hour-day already exists al- 
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most everywhere in Russia; and in certain 
kinds of work a six-hour-day has been 
established. 

The harmony between production and 
purchasing power in the Soviet Union 
means in actuality that the country is ex- 
actly as rich as its productive capacity 
during any given period. The United 
States and other capitalist nations, how- 
ever, are only as rich as the amount of 
goods that can be sold for a profit during 
any given period. In times of economic 
depression anywhere from one-third to 
one-half of their productive capacity is 
idle; in America, even during so-called 
prosperity, almost one-fourth of plant 
capacity is not utilized. All this wasted 
potentiality or production is worse than 
useless; for it creates a huge burden of 
unabsorbed overhead and thereby tends to 
aggravate economic disequilibrium. 

Everyone knows that in the U.S.A. 
there is not today, nor has been at any 
time in the past, over-production (except 
in a few luxury trades) of what people 
need; there is and has been only over-pro- 
duction of what people can buy. The real 
trouble then—and this is the chief cause 
of the depression—is under-consumption 
due to lack of purchasing power on the 
part of the population as a whole. This 
is due to a far-reaching maldistribution 
of wealth which concentrates approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the wealth and one- 
third of the income in the hands of ten 
per cent of the people. The financial re- 
sources that the masses of workers and 
farmers might have in the form of higher 
wages and adequate social insurance are 
instead retained by a small minority whose 
consuming power is obviously limited. 
After all, the wealthiest of men has only 
one stomach. The consequence is that the 
privileged minority invests its vast sur- 
plus moneys for the sake of still more 
profit, recklessly expanding equipment and 
piling up goods that the great majority 
cannot afford to purchase. 

An important element in this picture is 
that since each capitalist wants to make 
as much profit as possible, he holds down 
the wages of his employees as low as pos- 
sible. At the same time, if a capitalist 
cannot on the whole make a profit through 
the manufacturing and selling of goods, he 
stops making and distributing them. And 
his workers, or a large proportion of them, 
are forced to join the ranks of the unem- 
ployed. But these workers still need, in 


fact more than ever, the goods which they 
might be producing. Meanwhile, the capi- 
talist, unmistakably acting the part of the 
traditional dog-in-the-manger, says in ef- 
fect: “It’s true that I can’t make use of 
these factories and services, but just the 
same I’m not going to let you make use 
of them.” 

Socialist planning definitely implies the 
fullest possible use and development of 
productive capacity. And in effecting this 
policy it creates among the workers a new 
psychology. Under modern Capitalism 
the worker, thinking over the experience 
of the past, is quite prone to say to him- 
self: “Why should I try to work harder 
and produce more when I know that that 
may bring on over-production and the 
consequent loss of my job?” Or he may 
object strongly to the installation of new 
machinery, which is also likely to make 
for unemployment. And the trade unions 
have often enacted such sentiments into a 
definite and considered policy. In the 
Soviet Union, however, the workers know 
very well that increased production, far 
from leading to unemployment and eco- 
nomic misery, will raise the standard of 
living all ’round. For this reason they 
enter with enthusiasm into the schemes 
for heightening productivity. 

Shock brigades and shock workers 
(udarniks) lead the way in increasing the 
quantity and improving the quality of pro- 
duction. Individual factories, coal mines, 
trade unions and other organizations enter 
into “socialist competition” to do the same. 
“Socialism,” writes Lenin, “does not do 
away with competition; on the contrary, 
it for the first time creates the possibility 
of applying it widely, on a really mass 
scale; of drawing the majority of toilers 
into the field of this work, where they can 
really show themselves, develop their abili- 
ties, and disclose their talents, which have 
been an untapped source—trampled upon, 
crushed and strangled by Capitalism.” 
And Stalin adds: “Socialist competition 
and capitalist competition represent two 
entirely different principles. The principle 
of capitalist competition is: defeat and 
death for some and victory for others. The 
principle of socialist competition is: com- 
radely assistance to those lagging behind 
the more advanced, with the purpose of 
reaching general advancement.” 

The transformation of human motives in 
Soviet Russia is so profound that it is le- 

(Continued on page 14) 
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ON LENIN’ 


HAD never heard of Lenin before 1917 
and many people in England, where I 
was at that time and where I come from, 


( ‘had never heard of him. And we never 


learned much about Lenin personally. 

Other people this evening have told you 
of his studies, his discoveries, the original 
ideas which he advanced. But what is 
curious is that even in countries where his 
personality and his aspect were completely 
unknown, he produced the same staggering 
impression as in Russia. 


I can’t explain it. I don’t know why 
it was. Perhaps it was some curious 
phenomenon of magnetism. Science has 
not yet explained these things. But they 
are as true in other countries as here in 





@ GEORGE BERNARD SHAW - 


midst of this group of eminent men as a 
unique personality. 


I cannot explain this, I say. I only 
know that in England where nothing was 
known of him he seemed as great as in 
Russia where much was known of him. 


But we must not think that the im- 
portance of Lenin is a thing of the past 
because Lenin is dead. We must consider 
the future. What does Lenin mean for 
the future? Only this: If the experiment 
in social organization of which he was 
the leader and which his personality rep- 
resents for us fails, then our civilization 
must disappear as so many civilizations 
have disappeared before it. 


We know from modern historical re- 
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of the human race into semi-barbarism. 
Time and time again humanity has tried 
to round the cape, but never with success. 

But Lenin found a way to round this 
cape. If his experiment is successful, if 
other countries follow his example and 
his teaching, if this gigantic Communist 
experiment spreads over the rest of the 
world, history will enter upon a new era. 
We will not see the failure and collapse 
of our civilization, we will not see human- 
ity begin all over. again to travel the same 
road toward the same miserable end; his- 
tory will enter upon a new era which we 
cannot even imagine. 

This is what Lenin means for us. If 
the future is as Lenin envisioned it, we 
But 
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This chart of the framework of Soviet Planning shows how the various planning organizations completely cover every phase of the country’s life. 
To be noted is the close interaction between the geographical and functional planning units, the active participation of the workers and farmers 
in the planning system, and the unifying control of the State Planning Commission at the top. The diagrams relating to the steel industry and 
agriculture are examples only, since similar planning procedures exist in every division of the Soviet economy. 
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BD N. S. Zhurov, commander of the 
“Maxim Gorki.”’ 
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@ Leaflets instead of bombs. The 
polygraphic press. 


@ The cinema on wings in the great 
propaganda plane. 


@ Interior of the cafe. 
@ The commander at the wheel. 











@ ROMAIN ROLLAND 


LETTER TO AN AMERICAN ENGINEER’ 


OU claim that you loved the USSR, 
that you hailed its advent, that you 
based great hopes on the Russian Revolu- 
tion at its birth. 


Permit me to say that your love was 
very weak, if you could spend several 
years in the USSR without seeing the gran- 
diose results it has achieved by the most 
stubborn heroism in the face of unimagi- 
nable_ difficulties. The revolutionary 
government, which inherited all the chaos 
and disorganization of the past (Czarist 
rule and a disastrous war), not to mention 
a world of enemies—one might say, the 
whole world as enemy—succeeded in re- 
pelling invasions, breaking rebellions and 
cementing the union of the different re- 
publics whose national life, in many in- 
stances, had been stifled by Czarism and 
has, in the last fifteen years, powerfully 
revived. It has waged superhuman cam- 
paigns against all the scourges which over- 
whelmed Russia and its peoples, against 
famine with its scar of homeless children, 
against the devastation of the rural dis- 
tricts and for the rehabilitation of vast 
neglected territories, against the illiteracy 
and superstitious ignorance of millions 
of human beings—in behalf of those great 
plans of industrial and economic recon- 
struction which the Soviets initiated and 
which all the other countries of the world 
have since aped, in behalf of a magnificent 
effort in the fields of education and pub- 


21Romain Rolland had received from an American 
engineer returning from the Soviet Union an indictment 
of the USSR, called forth by the developments in con- 
nection with the Kirov assassination. 





THE MAXIM GORKI 


The building of the _ airplane 
“Maxim Gorki” was a great event in 
the life of Soviet civil aviation. The 
birth of this gigantic plane was due 
in no small degree to Michael Kolt- 
sov, the writer. It was his idea to cele- 
brate the 40th anniversary of the liter- 
ary and _ social-political activity of 
Maxim Gorki by building an airplane 
that would possess everything neces- 
sary for mass agitational and journal- 
ist work—editorial offices, printing 
machine, photographic rooms, radio, 
movies, etc. A public committee was 
set up to carry out the idea of the 
construction of the “Maxim Gorki.” 
All the workers’ organizations of the 
Soviet Union, first and foremost the 
newspapers and their readers re- 
sponded to the appeal of the com- 
mittee and money poured in from all 
parts of the country. In a little over 
a year a sum of eight million roubles 
was collected, and the biggest land 
plane in the world was built and 
launched into the air, bearing in shin- 
ing letters on its breast the name of 
the great stormbird who had held sway 
over the minds of three generations, 
whose books covered the entire path 
of the victorious proletarian revolu- 
tion. (See pictures on page 8) 











intermediary of Gorky, and which the ever- 
increasing avidity of millions of readers 
stimulates and rewards. 

For this gigantic accomplishment, of 
which I have only hastily sketched the 
main lines, you have not one word in your 
evaluation of the USSR. You have eyes 
only for certain attacks upon liberty. 

Truly, you seem totally lacking either in 
impartiality or in the capacity to judge 
correctly historical conditions and facts. 

In the first place, the proletarian revolu- 
tion never made any pretentions of liberal- 
ism; and it would be absurd to expect 
from it not only something which it never 
promised, but against which it set itself 
from the very beginning, that impotent and 
fallacious pseudo-liberalism which fools 
the Occidental world, that pretended lais- 
sez-faire which is in effect only an instru- 
ment for ruling democracies in the hands 
of the rich, the powerful and the crafty. 
The proletarian revolution declared itself 
at the outset a dictatorship—as in ancient 
Rome at critical moments in her history— 
a class dictatorship, temporary, but abso- 
lute, in the name of the proletariat, to de- 
feat all enemies and build the new order 
which, only when social peace has been 
restored, will be an order of freedom with- 
in the new law of the classless society. 

You contend that the state of war no 
longer exists, that it is only a pretext. 
This seems to me a very irresponsible and 
ignorant affirmation. For fifteen years I 
have closely followed political and diplo- 
matic history. I know for a certitude that 
the USSR has never been free from the 
threat of coalitions and plots, and that the 
danger has considerably increased since 
the advent of Hitler and his madmen 
(Rosenberg and Co.) in Germany. The 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics is 
surrounded by a fiery ring of Fascisms, 
race myths and military and financial im- 
perialisms, a ring which goes from Deter- 
ding to Vonsiatsky (a White Russian con- 
dottiere married to an American multi- 
millionairess who uses his wife’s money in 
the service of Japan against his own coun- 
try), from Anglo-Dutch finance capital to 
Wall Street and the Japanese General 
Staff, via Berlin, Warsaw and Riga. If 
the intelligent diplomacy of Litvinov has 
been able to enlist France and the Little 
Entente in the defense of the USSR, these 
temporary allies, whose ends are venal and 
whose governments are uncertain, always 
wavering between two courses, can be 
doubtful at best; and’less than ever can the 
Soviet Government afford to relax its vigi- 
lance. The security of its power is an es- 
sential condition for the safety of its 
people. 

You express surprise at the severity 
which that government has just exercised, 


following the assassination of one of its 
most energetic and popular members, 
against one hundred arrested persons 
whom you declare, without any investiga- 
tion, “innocent.” (And here your hos- 
tility to Stalin’s government shows itself 
in the most striking manner.) 

What do you know of their innocence? 
You read the indictments and confessions 
which appeared in the Soviet press. You 
have no means of verifying these indict- 
ments and confessions; but neither have 
you the right to deny them. On the con- 
trary, nothing seems more likely than the 
existence of this conspiracy of which the 
execution by violent and impulsive young 
men perhaps went further than the equivo- 
cal intentions of the ambiguous personali- 
ties who inspired them. As for the plots 
which originated in the emigre colonies, 
you have only to read the emigre press to 
convince yourself of their existence. 

I have no taste for special tribunals and 
summary sentences. I deplore that the 
USSR has had recourse to them. I de- 
plore it as a true friend of the USSR, as 
much for the sake of justice which de- 
mands that crimes should be tried openly 
according to established procedure, as for 
the unfortunate effect produced by these 
measures on a vast body of world opinion. 
Yet, I have reason to suspect the largely 
inspired character of this outraged public 
opinion which shows itself so indifferent 
to the frightful repressions of the reaction- 
ary Spanish government and to the state 
of permanent legal crime which reigns in 
the Fascist states of Europe and which has 
just welcomed, throughout the Occident, 
the official representative of the butchers 
of working-class Vienna, Chancellor 
Schussnigg. Let me add that that same 
public opinion was not outraged by the 
assassination of Kirov; only his assassins 
aroused pity! ... 

I am not only, as you will remember, 
the author of “Above the Battle.” That 
book was only one point in my life at 
which you are satisfied, twenty years later, 
to stop. I am also the author of the “Soul 
Enchanted,” of which the last volumes 
trace the moral conflict of the free intel- 
lectual faced with the tragic social neces- 
sities of today. And I recommend that 
you read as well my own intellectual his- 
tory now appearing in the French maga- 
zine Europe, as an introduction to a 
volume of articles to be called: “Fifteen 
Years of Struggle.” 

More, I am the author of “Dramas of 
the Revolution,” through which I have 
lived, since my youth, in moral intimacy 
with the men of the French Revolution. 
And the one who has revealed himself 
greatest in my eyes is Robespierre, who 

(Continued on page 14) 
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A SOCIALIST | 


LOOKS AT THE SOVIET UNION 


N the sharpening of the world crisis, 

with the inevitable division of opinion 
into two irreconcilable camps, only the 
dilettante will seek to maintain a show of 
neutrality on the subject of the Soviet 
Union. All others will frankly take sides 
when the choices have narrowed down to 
Hitler and his kind on one side and the 
preservation of the first Workers’ Repub- 
lic on the other side. It may be a pity 
that human beings are as they are and 
that society is not fashioned after the 
myths of eighteenth century liberalism; 
but deplorable facts are not the less real 
simply because they do not conform to 
beautiful abstractions of arm-chair phi- 
losophers. The time has already arrived 
when men in reality are either for or 
against the Soviet Union. 

This does not preclude criticism of poli- 
cies and achievements in the Soviet Union. 
In fact the only thoroughly self-critical 
government in the world today is the 
‘government of the workers in the Soviet 
Union. This fact is so universally recog- 
nized that many jests have been built out 
of the practice of Soviet self-criticism. 
Self-deception is alien to the genius of the 
workers’ revolution. But the right to 
criticize, without raising the suspicion of 


@ The Mad Dachshund Over Europe 





covert hostility, is based absolutely upon 
the readiness to defend at any and all 
costs the victory of the workers. The right 
of criticism cannot be made the cloak for 
an insidious under-cover attack upon the 
Soviet Union. There are many enemies of 
the working class today, and the most dan- 
gerous of them all are those that bring 
professions of friendliness, like a flag of 
truce, only to gain a closer vantage point 
for their determined attack. Such elements 
are able to serve as the vanguard of the 
counter-revolutionary forces seeking the 
overthrow of the only workers’ state in the 
world today. 

This point is of peculiar importance to 
Socialists who belong to other political 
parties of the working class than the one 
which has brought the revolution of Rus- 
sia to its present stage. These have the 
doubly-important obligation to make it 
clear that while maintaining their political 
differences with the Communist Party they 
are not to be numbered among the allies 
of the Hitlers and the Hearsts. There could 
be no more despicable position than that 
occupied by those who attempt at one and 
the same time to wear the label of Social- 
ism and to further the purposes of the 
open enemies of the Soviet Union. Reject- 
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ing all ifs, and and butts, the Socialists of 
the world who are outside the parties of 
the Communist International will stand 
up and be counted in this period of ulti- 
mate crisis with the defenders of the 
Soviet Union. On the subject of the Soviet 
Union, the united front is a minimum test 
of Socialist good faith. 

The early attacks of the capitalist press 
on the Soviet Union strove to give the im- 
pression of the impending collapse of the 
Soviet Government because of inadequate 
support among the masses of the people. 
Seventeen years of growing revolutionary 
strength have given the lie to this cam- 
paign. The new line of capitalist attack 
is to charge the existence of a ruthless dic- 
tatorship of a small minority entrenched 
through terrorizing masses of supine 
workers and starving peasants! In the 
United States this campaign is being con- 
ducted by the Hearst press. It is almost 
incredible but demonstrably not beyond 
the capacity of this vicious journalist to 
enforce policies of starvation among the 
workers of California and at the same 
time to strive to glorify these policies as 
true Americanism by spreading lies of 
starvation in the Soviet land of workers’ 


freedom and increasing material welfare. 
In all his incredible journalistic career 
Mr. Hearst has never achieved a more 
notable “scoop” than his recent acquisi- 
tion of one of the editors of the “socialist” 
Forward as a special feature writer on the 
Soviet Union. Mr. Harry Lang, the man- 
aging editor of Forward, is announced in 
an eight-column headline as a “socialist” 
describing the horrors of famine in the 
Soviet Union. 

I have been in the Soviet Union five 
times in recent years and have had as 
many opportunities for observing condi- 
tions as Mr. Lang claims in his Hearst 
articles. Fortunately, we are not dependent 
upon any one reporter for the understand- 
ing of socialist construction and progress 
in the Soviet Union. What I have seen 
with my own eyes has been attested by 
thousands of unbiased visitors. We have 
seen a land freed of an exploiting class, a 
land pressing forward against gigantic ob- 
stacles to the goal of communism. We 
know from “unconducted” and “unpropa- 
gandized” travel and observation through 
thousands of miles in the Soviet Union that 
Mr. Lang is weaving a tissue of lies out 
of his deep political hatreds and vending 
them in the lucrative journalistic market of 
incipient American fascism. 





MAY DAY AROUND THE WORLD 


Approaching Honolulu, en route Valdi- 
vostok, When this letter reaches you, 
travelling backward to the east by half an 
ocean and a continent to be published for 
your May-day, I shall have gone westward 
by the other half-ocean and another con- 
tinent to the great Moscow May-day. 

Today, on the bright blue Pacific, amid 
passengers playing Ma-jong, bridge or 
shuffleboard, there seems little to remind 
one of the great struggles east and west. 
Yet our small newspaper manages, be- 
tween multigraphed reports of the stock 
market, to squeeze in the information that 
the Chinese Eastern Railway has at last 
been sold by the Soviets to Manchukuo, 
thus strengthening peace in the East. The 
road goes for a song and Japan will boast 
its triumph. 

But I remember Radek, staring from his 
apartment windows at the Kremlin towers 
and Moscow River, saying: “A good indus- 
trious folk; the Japanese! It would be a 
pity to bomb them. . . . Do you think any 
Communist wants to set aflame whole 
towns of working folk?” 

He added: “If war should come in the 
East between us and Japan, we have not 
the slightest doubt that it would be the end 
of capitalist Japan. . . . But it would cost 
the lives of tens of millions of Asiatic peas- 
ants,—swept by pestilence and famine. If 
we can keep peace, the end of capitalist 
Japan will come as surely—and with much 
less slaughter.” 

A railroad? What is a railroad? The 
railroad goes with the soil to the owners of 
the land. That is Soviet anti-imperialist 
principle from the beginning. They gave 
rights in the railroad to China, while 
China owned Manchukuo; now they give 
the railroad for a song to Manchukuo. 
But to whom will Manchukuo belong in 
the future? To Japan? How long? 
That will be settled, in the end, by Man- 
chukuoans. . . . As they observe, in peace, 
the growth of the Soviet land north of 
them; as they observe also the changes in 
China and Japan.... 

Meantime in the first class of our 
steamer, a delegation of the chiefs of 
American business,—the kind whose firms 
are listed in Wall Street,—is going to 
Tokyo to “talk trade.” Informed people 
say it is nut just general trade, but the 
abolition of the oil monopoly in Man- 
chukuo they demand, and for which they 
offer what international coin they may. 
. . . Perhaps their influence against the 
U.S.S.R. in Washington, who knows? In 
the “special class” where I travel, a hard- 
faced business man bound for Manila to 
exploit Filipinos flourishes a copy of the 
“Red Net-work,” (has he found my name 
in it, I wonder?) and talks of the need of 
law-enforcement. I say: “Yes, the gang- 


sters really need suppressing,” and he 
looks blank. He wants to suppress reds, 
not gangsters. He is only one of the little 
ones, enforcing without question the laws 
and agreements which the big ones in the 
first class are journeying to make. He is 
ready to attack “reds” or “Japs” with 
equal fervor as his masters shall decree. 


“Not his to reason why, 
Not his to make reply. 
His but to do and die!” 


The steward at my table is a Chinese 
from Hongkong; he remembers the great 
Hongkong strike when tens of thousands 
of the hungriest workers of the East held 
the biggest port of the East at their mercy 
for months. Chinese do most of the work 
on all these Pacific boats. They are 
cheaper. They are also very deft and con- 
siderate, quickly imagining and serving all 
the things even a “special class” passenger 
likes to eat. Yet there must be buried 
memories among them! .. . On this inter- 
national May-day of the workers, Chinese 
will die for it in demonstrations! 


Tomorrow at dawn we reach Honolulu 
where the gentlest and most light-hearted 
race of the great Pacific has almost died 
out under the exploitation of their Yankee 
bosses, who seized the old communal lands 
and enforced heavy toil on a people who 
once lived by loafing on nature’s tropical 
gifts. These islands of flowers are now the 
outpost of America’s military power 
towards the East. Do hungry little native 
divers still risk their lives among the 
sharks of the harbor to bring up dimes 
which the steamer tourists throw down for 
the thrilling sport? 

Tonight, afloat on the ocean which is 
rimmed by so many exploited races, I 
pull out a special number of the “Peas- 
ants’ Gazette” of Moscow. It was pre- 
pared for the last All Union Congress, and 
contains letters from fifty rural corre- 
spondents from fifty different nations! 
Nations which ten years ago had not even 
a written language now have correspond- 
ents writing in the Peasants’ Gazette for 
their Congress. 


Here is what one of them writes,—a 
Kirghiz, yellow-skinned from the arid 


plains of Central Asia: “Two lives pass - 


before me,—my life and the life of my 
father. I feel joy for my own life, but I 
feel pain and resentment for the life of my 
father. 

“IT am 18 years old. This year is my 
first election. I myself was elected to the 
district congress of soviets. I am president 
of a village. I rule the state! 

“I grew up with the Soviet power; I 
studied in a Soviet school. I am an ac- 
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@ Let’s get some perfume—in Moscow. 


tive builder of new life. 
proud! 

“But I sometimes think: What would 
have been with me, if there had been no 
revolution. And the face of my old father 

‘ rises, yellow as sand, wrinkled deep as the 
desert ravines. And my hands clench in 
fists, my muscles tighten as I say: “The 
cursed past!’ 

“More than seventy years my father 
kept the herds of the Russian kulaks. He 
began at the age of seven. Many thou- 
sands of cattle he protected day and night 
from wolves and tempests; but all that he 
owned was one dog, who was exploited 
with him. Only once a year he saw the 
village; he lived among beasts. Always 
he was half starved. He never knew joy 
and laughter. 


“Our old men say: “The Soviet Power 
is like great rain in the desert; among 
dead yellowed leaves it brings forth 
flowers. They speak the truth. .. . In his 
old age my father joined the collective 
farm; he worked there till the last day: of 
his life. , 


“IT was not home when he died; I was 


away at school. But my brother gave me 
his last message. 


I am happy and 


“Son of mine, I am dying. I lived a 
hard life. I worked and hungered much. 
I never saw life; I was dark, dark as night. 
But I lived to see the bright life come. 
Son of mine, work honestly for the Soviet 
Power. Care for the Soviet Power; it is 
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our power, our happiness.’” . . . 


Fifty letters from fifty correspondents of 
fifty nations of Asia run like this. If the 
Peasants’ Gazette had space they might 
have collected them from one hundred and 
fifty nations united today in the Union of 
Soviet Republics. 


It 
Not*a 


The Soviet Union is not one nation. 
is one hundred and fifty nations. 


bad start for the union of all the nations of 
earth in the international workers’ May- 
day! 


Ut 









@ HAYS JONES 


WHERE TRADE UNIONS ARE FREE 


@ Special ladder built for protection of workers 
erecting furnaces. 


‘ATTHEW WOLL’S attacks on the 
Soviet Trade Unions have always 
amused me, because Mr. Woll spends more 
of his time and energy as a capitalist ex- 
ecutive in the Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company than he does as a labor official. 
I always feel that Mr. Woll’s sentiments 
are actually professional jealousy, for his 
“labor life insurance” efforts are picayun- 
ish indeed compared to the work of the 
Soviet Trade Unions in the field of insur- 
ance. The Soviet Trade Unions are actu- 
ally the largest insurance business in the 
world. Their insurance budget for 1935 
is six billion rubles. Last year it was 
4,631,000,000 rubles, and next year will 
probably increase as much. Truly, such a 
business makes Mr. Woll’s efforts to sell 
“life insurance” look pretty weak. 

The most charitable thing one can say 
about the American Federation of Labor’s 
official attitude toward the Soviet Union 
is that it is a misconception based on er- 
roneous misinformation. The frankest 
thing one can say is that it is a determi- 
nation to maintain the capitalist system of 
exploitation by all means, including mali- 
cious slanders of the only country in the 
world where the working class has politi- 
cal and industrial power. The officials of 
the Soviet Union can have accurate infor- 
mation about the Soviet Union very easily. 
The Soviet Union would welcome Ameri- 
can delegations of almost any size, pro- 
vided the American trade unions would 
send them. 

The commonest charges against the So- 
viet Union is that its workers are not al- 
lowed to form “free trade unions.” The 
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charge is made by the very union officials 
who have bent every effort under NRA to 
destroy any independence American trade 
unions may have by binding them with 
compulsory arbitration and government 
control. 


When the NRA was still an egg, before 
it proved itself an out and out attack on 
the American trade unions, every high of- 
ficial of the American Federation of Labor 
hailed it with joy on the dubious grounds 
that it “establishes industrial democracy. 
It makes the worker a partner in indus- 
try.” That partnership turned out to be 
cooperation to increase profits and lower 
wages, but it indicates that the highest am- 
bition of American labor, as represented 
by the A. F. of L. is “partnership in the 
administration of industry.” Soviet work- 
ers already have that “partnership” for 
their unions, and they are their own part- 
ners, because they are sole owners of in- 
dustry as well as the operating force. In 
other words, the managers of Soviet in- 
dustry are the employes of the workers’ 
state, which owns all industry and operates 
it for the general good. Besides that, the 
trade unions are directly involved in the 
operation of industry, with full control 
over many phases of industrial operation. 


For instance, the only union in the 
United States that has any control at all 
over “personnel” in industry is the print- 
ers union. The seamen and longshoremen 
on the West Coast made control of hiring 
and firing a major point in their strike 
demands last summer. The shipowners 


. and stevedoring companies were scandal- 


ized at the idea, and A. F. of L. officials 
also viewed it with shocked horror. Yet 
the Soviet trade unions are in complete 
control of hiring and firing, and control 
“discipline” in the factories, as well as 
safety problems and working rules. 

“Sick and death benefits” schemes are 
incorporated into almost every union con- 
stitution in the A. F. of L. And they have 
played havoc with the unions. First, they 
necessitated a high dues payment to cover 
the benefits. In the last five years of crisis 
and depression, these dues have not been 
paid. Workers unemployed for months 
and years could not pay the dues. The 
sick and death benefits pertaining to mem- 
bership forced the unions to drop these 
delinquent members, or go _ bankrupt. 
They could not carry them on a reduced 
“unemployed stamp” basis, because of the 
“benefits” they would draw if they got 
sick. More than two years ago the unions 
admitted that their insurance system had 
collapsed. It has gotten no better, and 
has driven hundreds of thousands out of 
the unions. Therefore, when solidarity is 
most needed, it is lacking. Soviet trade 


unions experience no such difficulty with 
their insurance system. Why? 

Every union in the United States aspires 
to “job control” in the sense that no per- 
son can work in the shop without being a 
member of the union. Many of them try, 
and some do, establish a system of “check 
off” dues payments, under which the man- 
agement pays dues for all workers directly 
to the union. Soviet trade unions do not 
have any such system of job control. 
Membership is purely voluntary, yet 
20,000,000 workers belong to Soviet trade 
unions, compared to 314 millions in the 
A. F. of L. and another million in inde- 
pendent unions in the United States. 

Trade unions here regulate apprentice- 
ship, to some extent. But the Soviet trade 
unions’ education work extends far be- 
yond setting the proportion of apprentices 
to journeymen in the shop. The Soviet 
trade unions are great educational insti- 
tutions. 

In fact, trade unions are a major force 
in Soviet life, and a growing force. Even- 
tually they will absorb all government, 
and become the administrative organ of 
industry in the classless society of the 
future. 

A hundred other problems, including 
the charge of “political domination” of 
Soviet trade unions, complicate the situ- 
ation in the American worker’s mind. 
This section of Soviet Russia Topay will 
be devoted to discussion of those problems 
from a practical trade union point of view. 
Our readers are urged to send in their 
questions and to discuss their problems 
with us. 


@ Protective railing is placed around shears 
for cutting sheet iron. 
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Question: I am an Akron rubber worker, 
planning to go on strike. What I want 
to know is, what are health and working 
conditions like in a Russian rubber 
plant?—M. R., Akron, Ohio. 


I am very glad to answer your question, 
as when I was living and working in the 
Soviet Union, I made a special study of 
several rubber factories and the workers’ 
life there. 

The “Red Knight” (Krassny Bogatyr) 
rubber plant, the one which I know best, 
stands on the outskirts of Moscow, in what 
is little more than a village. Here the 
air has a fresh tang to it that one misses 
in the city, of birches and moist earth. 
Through the grounds of the plant runs a 
flat ribbon of a stream; low rambling 
houses extend for blocks along the car 
line. In the midst of this village rises a 
new town, the rubber workers’ settlement, 
with new apartment houses and two-family 
dwellings. More are being built each 
year, until the 13,000 working men and 
women employed at the “Red Knight” 
plant and their families will all be housed 
in up-to-date apartments and homes. 

In the midst of the birches and new 
dwellings there stand many community 
buildings: schools, day nurseries, free 
medical clinics, and also clubs and a 
theatre where good movies and shows, as 
well as classes on a score of subjects, can 
be had every night in the week. Only for 
movies and shows there is a small charge, 
everything else is free. From where does 
the money come? From the “profits” of 
the industry, which in the U. S. A. go into 
the pockets of a Firestone but in the Soviet 
Union go into the common treasury of the 
working class. 

It is in such healthy and happy sur- 
roundings that these Soviet rubber workers 
are bringing up their children and build- 
ing their new life. 


But it is in the factory’s workshops that 
you, as an American rubber worker, would 
notice the greatest changes. Since there 
isn’t space to describe all, I will select one 
main aspect—protection of the worker’s 


health. 


As you know, health hazards in rubber 
plants are notorious. Benzine and other 
poisonous fumes tear at the lungs. Chronic 
fatigue and nervous diseases peculiar to 
the industry produce high accident rates. 
Lead poisoning is frequent. 

The “Red Knight” workers used to 
suffer, too, from such conditions, as well 
as long hours and unbelievably low wages. 
But today they have organized things so 
that work does not wreck health, take 
everything and give nothing, but is some- 
thing to take pleasure in, with enough free 
time, after a six or seven hour workday, 
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and enough income to live like a real 
human being. 

Just how has all this been done, and the 
health hazards cut to a minimum? Health 
Protection and Labor Safety is under the 
direct charge of the trade union committee 
by that name. And this committee has 
the power of the law behind it. Any fae- 
tory management found breaking health 
and safety regulations is subject to the 
courts. But in the “Red Knight,” as in 
most Soviet factories, you find the man- 
agers are workers themselves, and are em- 
ployed by the working class-state. There 
is no “pressure from higher up” to squeeze 
out profits at the rubber workers’ expense. 


This Committee on Health and Safety 
is a sub-committee of the general Trade 
Union Committee which the “Red Knight” 
trade union members elect every year from 
among their own ranks. Union member- 
ship is voluntary and includes about 96% 
of the 13,000 employed. This, by the way, 
is typical of the union strength in Russian 
factories. The 3 to 4% who do not be- 
long are the newcomers from the country 
who haven’t yet learned all the benefits 
of belonging to the union. It takes a few 
months for the old-timers to “line them 
up.” 

What are the results in better health con- 
ditions which this trade union committee 
has been able, with the help of the Soviet 
Government and factory management, to 
bring about? Benzine fumes used to 
average, in the old days before the workers 
ran the plant, from 5 to 6 milligrams in 


every quart of air. In a few departments 
it ran up to 10. Yet science has proven 
that the human lungs can stand no more 
than 5/10 of a milligram, without risk of 
serious injury. Today, the ratio of ben- 
zine in the “Red Knight” workshops has 
been reduced below even this ratio; to 
3/10 and in some departments to 1/10 of 
a milligram to a quart of air. How high 
does it run in Akron workshops? 

This drastic cut in benzine fumes was 
brought about by rebuilding the work- 





@ Exhaust ventilation in the “Red Knight’ 


rooms and introducing a powerful venti- 
lating system. During the last five years, 
in this one plant over a half-million dol- 
lars was spent on better ventilation alone. 
Another hundred thousand was spent on 
lighting, showers, lockers, and such. 

In the department where ingredients for 
rubber products are mixed, workers used 
to suffer from lead and other poisoning. 
Use of lead now is prohibited. Mechanical 
weighing and mixing of ingredients in 
closed glass vessels was being introduced 
when I was there, which would protect 
human lungs against the fine dust that, in 
spite of all precautions, still seeped into 
the air. 

In this and other departments, where 
good health demands it, the workers «-ork 
two weeks inside, then two weeks at out- 
of-door work. A pint of free milk is dis- 
tributed every day to each worker in all 
these sections. 

Accident rates, which used to be high, 
have been reduced by six times in the past 
eight years. There are free clinics and 
consulting rooms distributed throughout 
the plant, where regular free medical ex- 
aminations and treatment are given. This 
makes necessary a large staff of 250 doc- 
tors plus 400 other medical employees and 
helpers. At the first sign of any lung 
trouble or other disease, a worker is trans- 
ferred to another department, and sent to 
eat in the special-diet rsetaurant; and when 
necessary, to a sanitarium. All these 
services are furnished absolutely free. Also 
a woman worker gets four months ma- 
ternity leave with full wages and free 
hospital care for herself and baby. Do 
you wonder that the health charts of “Red 
Knight” rubber workers show remarkable 
improvement, and that the birth-rate in 
this workers’ settlement is rapidly going 
up? 
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WHAT | SAW WHEN | WENT BACK 


ACH time I return to the U.S.S.R. I 

am amazed at the tempo of life there 

and at the unbelievable changes that take 
place with such incredible rapidity. 
That perpetual forging ahead in every 
phase of existence is one of the main rea- 
sons why so many different confusing and 
even conflicting tales are told about what 
is happening in my native country, which 
is so unlike any other in the world. For 
instance, someone, who has not been in the 
Union for seven years, will tell a story 
which was perfectly true, say in 1928, but 
that now, is already quite out of date and 
should be classified and shelved as an his- 
torical antique. And for that very reason, 

_ whenever anyone is describing the Soviet 
Union, it is imperative to find out exactly 
what period he is talking about. Is it the 
early days of Revolution, counter revolu- 
tion, the struggle against it, intervention? 
Or is it the consciously destructive 
period that was inevitable so as to sweep 
away the old system and make “tabula 
rasa” in order to create something en- 
tirely new, which after all was only 
logical for how could one build a sky- 
scraper on the ruined foundations of an 
old palace? Or is it the period of the 
N.E.P. or the First Five-Year and Second 
Five-Year Plans? For each one of these 
historical periods stands utterly alone, as 
different as day and night and each one 
presents a definite picture that is absolute- 
ly its very own, sharply outlined, individ- 
ualistic and not to be confused with any 
other. And only the revolutionary tempo, 


like a red blood stream, runs through all . 


these various periods knitting them to- 
gether and unifying them into one severely 
logical whole. 

Feverishly, and yet sanely and produc- 
tively, my people are working out the 
most difficult problems that were totally 
strange and new to them and they are do- 
ing it with gigantic energy, making mis- 
takes to be sure and having to overcome 
the mightiest obstacles, but accomplishing 
on the whole in seventeen years that which 
in ordinary days it would have taken them 
ten times longer to accomplish. And it is 
this mass energy and enthusiasm of the 
younger generation, of the more than 50 
million young people who have grown up 
since the Revolution and do not even re- 
member the days of the czar, which has 
proved to be so contagious and vitally af- 
fects the lives of every man, woman and 
child in the Union. 

Looking at it with my Russian eyes I 
see everything so clearly. For I witnessed 
the life and downfall of Imperial Russia 
and the two revolutions and red terror and 
post-revolutionary destruction and chaos 
and also the beginning of the new con- 
structive era that had just begun when I 
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left in October, 1922. Leningrad then, as 
most of old Russia, had fallen to pieces. 
Transportation was so broken down that 
only a few freight trains daily came into 
the erstwhile capital, bringing a pitifully 
meager supply for the famine stricken in- 
habitants: restaurants, hotels, shops, were 
closed, most of the commodities had dis- 
appeared, leaving only the bare necessities 
and life in a great city was at its lowest 
ebb, practically at a standstill. 

Then when I returned in October, 1932, 
exactly ten years later, I did not recognize 
the place. It was no longer Old Peters- 
burg of the Imperial regime, or Petrograd 
of war time, or Leningrad of post-revolu- 
tionary days, but a new city unlike itself at 
any other time. I felt like a ghost that had 
returned to its native town after an absence 
not of ten, but of a hundred years or more, 
for though the hulk was the same, that is, 
the layout of the streets, most of the old 
buildings, etc.—its spirit, its energy, its 
driving creative force was that of another 
world. Like Rip Van Winkle I rubbed my 
eyes and looked around me in surprise and 
wonderment, for though I had left chaos I 
now saw progress everywhere in the fields 
of education and industrialization, in the 
lives of the workers and peasants, and not 
only in Leningrad, Moscow and other 
large centers, but all over the country. 
Illiteracy reduced from 69 per cent to nine, 
due to a whole new educational system 
from numerous kindergartens to univer- 
sities, night schools for adults, workers’ 
“rabfacs.” 

New homes, new settlements grow- 
ing up everywhere with modern apart- 
ment houses, creches, schools, prophylactic 
centers, clubs, rest homes, sanatoriums. 
Socialized medicine and insurance that en- 
ables all citizens to partake freely of the 
benefits of clinics, dispensaries and hos- 
pitals. Restaurants, hotels and shops, gov- 
ernment owned, open again; commodities 
reappearing in the great “univermags,” or 
universal stores, bread cards abolished. 
And a mighty chain of new factories that 
has industrialized a primarily agricultural 
country—and collective farms that have re- 
placed the primitive small farm system 
dating from the days of Abraham, and 
that have brought together 75 per cent of 
the peasants to pool their resources on a 
higher modern plane of agriculture. 

In all directions, one sees this terrific 
new force which is creating a new world. 
Backward old Russia, that for a thousand 
years was always behind times, hibernating 
like a proverbial bear, is now not only 
wide awake, but powerfully determined to 
make up and even surpass in an incred- 
ibly short span of years what western civil- 
ization has taken hundreds to accomplish. 
And I am firm in my belief that the effort 





to benefit the lives of 170 million people 
is succeeding and finding the way to a hap- 
pier world that will include equally every- 


body. 





SOCIAL PLANNING 


(Continued from page 6) 


gitimate to call it a spiritual revolution. 
Everywhere the new motivation of work- 
ing for the social good, including one’s 
own, is taking the place of the old moti- 
vation of working for personal private 
profit. This far-reaching change is being 
effected not only through education and 
propaganda, but even more importantly 
through the establishment by planning of 
economic security for everyone. This 
makes it unnecessary for a man to carry 
on a bitter struggle with others in order 
to maintain himself and his family. In 
the Soviet Union the basic economic rela- 
tionships harmonize with and support the 
highest ethical and social ideals instead of, 
as elsewhere, brutally contradicting and 
counteracting them. The Five-Year Plans 
also give Soviet citizens something con- 
crete, worthwhile, and compelling to 
which they can devote their energies and 
loyalties. In this way central planning 
for the whole nation brings central plan- 
ning into the activity of each individual, 
pulling together the conflicting strands of 
his nature and putting a great purpose 
into his life. 


LETTER TO AN AMERICAN 


(Continued from page 9) 
had, nevertheless, to use the Terror for 
the sake of the social cause which he de- 
fended. How much more moderate by 
comparison the Soviet Revolution has 
shown itself in the face of even greater 
dangers! 

We must judge social action, not from 
the empyrean of abstract and comfortable 
ideas, but from the heart of action. And 
it is this, I think, that you have failed to 
do. 





Translated by Sylvia Glass. 





Friends of the Soviet Union, 
Suite 401, 

824 Broadway, 

New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $......... for (check one) 


(_] Active Membership. Fees 15 cents per 
month for employed, 5 cents for unen- 
ployed. Initiation fee 25 cents for em- 
ployed. 


(] Associate Membership. Fee $1.50 per 
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VARIATION 


ON AN 


OLD THEME 


AVE you ever noticed how difficult it 
is in the spring to find a free public 
telephone? In front of the coveted booths 
young people stand impatiently in line, 
flowers in their buttonholes, 10 kopek 


‘pieces pressed tightly between their fingers. 


Pet names, sighs and vows travel over the 
wires. Pleading and promises speed 
through the city together with the sound 
of heart-beats. The telephone receivers 
smell of lilac. It’s a regular nuisance— 
there is no consideration for busy people! 


* * * 


It was in a line for the telephone that 
they became acquainted. It was at the 
chess tournament in the Museum of Fine 
Arts—in the shade of the pink marble and 
antique vases. It is uncertain whether he 
asked her to change a 20-kopek piece or 
whether she made the trivial request, but 
anyway, they got to talking. Of course, 
they spoke about chess and Lasker. But 
once talking they found themselves look- 
ing less at the demonstration board—where 
Capablanca’s queen was disposing of her 
rival—than at each other’s eyes. 

Such was their opening move in the 
oldest of all games, the one that is older 
than chess, older than the implements of 
the stone age, older than the earth itself. 
By the time they had left the museum they 
were in the center of a hardy contested 
middle-game. 

They found that the stars had come out 
for them. It was thawing. Children were 
playing with boats on skating rinks. From 
the top of six-story houses lumps of ice 
clattered down drain pipes, striking terror 
into passers-by. Birds twittered. Or- 
ganizations and individuals alike were ab- 
sorbed with the thought of spring. Every- 
thing in nature felt the season’s invigorat- 
ing breath. Only the radio authorities 


@ Still from a Soviet animated cartoon 
































@ It’s Spring in Moscow 


persisted in sending out dull reports in- 


stead of broadcasting the song of the larks - 


and the sounds of breaking ice. 

Chatting and laughing they walked 
heedlessly along Moscow’s wet pavements 
as though the streets were flower gardens. 
Certain critics might say that their con- 
versation was not on a very high “ideo- 
logical level.” But what is to be done 
about it? They chattered about the color 
of eyes, about names, about the summer 
vacation, about all manner of trifles which 
would be difficult to recount but which 
lend success to beginning lovers in all 
lands. Their inconsequential chatter 
proved enough to convince each of them 
that the other was the person of whom 
he had always dreamt. Time sped past 
quickly but gave no intimation of its pass- 
ing. Before they knew where they were 
it was long after midnight. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed he, looking 
at his watch. “It will soon be time for 
me to get up. You see I’ve been trans- 
ferred to a new factory. This will be my 
second day working there. I am a fore- 
man. If I sleep it out there'll be hell to 
pay.” 

“Ditto here,” said she, “I have to be up 
almost at sunrise.” 

Unknown to themselves our heroes had 
almost reached the city boundaries. When 
they parted at her house the sky was aglow. 

“So long,” said she. 

“So long for the time being,” said he, 
keeping her hand in his. 

He slept badly that night. Through his 





mind ran the kind of piffle that has come 
to be known as lovers’ dreams. He was 
an hour and a half late in waking up. In 
the factory he discovered to his shame 
that the day was counted as though he 
had absented himself and that he was due 
to receive a reprimand. At the end of the 
day he was summoned to the manager. 
With a shame-faced look he awaited his 
turn in the reception room. From. the 
manager’s office emerged engineers with 
blue prints, accountants with ledgers and 
various persons with bulging briefcases. 
At length a much harassed secretary 
called out the foreman’s name. : 

He opened the door of the office, walked 
in and . . . then nearly died from heart 
failure. From behind the huge table rose 
his companion of yesterday. No sooner 
had she risen than she dropped back into 
her chair, too surprised to utter a word. 

“So it’s you . . .” she finally said. 

“IT...” he whispered. “I... com- 
rade manager .. .” 

All at once she began to laugh. She 
laughed so loud that even the secretary 
poked his head in through the door. 

“They told me that a foreman in the 
repair shop had come late for work: His 
second day in the plant . . . I decided to 
summon him for a little lecture.” 

Then in business-like tones but with a 
sly twinkle in her merry eyes, she added, 

“What right have you to come late, com- 
rade foreman? Where do you spend your 
nights? Night is the time for sleeping, 
my dear comrade... .” 
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In Leningrad 


In a Small Village 


Contrary to the common notion, May Day was not European in its origin. It was 
American. The origin of May Day, and its use by the workers as a demonstration of their 
strength and solidarity, can be traced directly to the eight-hour day movement initiated in 
the United States in 1884 and leading to the strike in Chicago on May first, two years later. 
It was not until 1889, in Paris, at the foundation meeting of what was to become the Second 
International, that revolutionary proletarian leaders from many lands, inspired by the ex- 
ample of the American workers, adopted May first as the day for international demonstration. 

The significance of simultaneous international proletarian demonstration ap- 
pealed more and more to the imagination and revolutionary instincts of the 
workers throughout the world, and every year witnessed greater masses partici- 
pating. The response of the workers showed itself in the following addition to 
the May first resolution adopted at the next Congress of the International at 
Zurich in 1893: 

“The demonstration on May first for the eight-hour day must serve at the 
same time as a demonstration of the determined will of the working class to destroy 
class distinctions through social change and thus enter on the road, the only road 
leading to peace for all peoples, to international peace.” 

Thus it was that May Day gradually became a demonstration of power and 
the will of the proletariat to challenge the existing order, in addition to the 
demand for the eight-hour day. 





In the Far North 


Rich in revolutionary traditions, with the October Revolution May first became one of 
the great national holidays in the Soviet Union. Hitherto, on this day, workers had gone into 
the streets to demonstrate their will for revolutionary change. Now, for the first time in 
history, the workers could march in their massed strength to show their confidence in a 
Revolution already accomplished and their deep resolve to build Socialism in defiance of a 
hostile capitalist world. 

Today, from morn to midnight, the streets of Moscow resound with the tramp of mil- 
lions of feet as the workers march joyously through the Red Square, past the tomb of 
Lenin, bearing aloft their banners of victory and slogans of Socialist Construction in a 
mighty tribute to the great Revolutionary leader and to those who live to carry on his work. 

But Moscow has no monopoly on the May Day celebration. From Leningrad to the 
smallest town and village, the entire USSR is on the march. 

It is not the Red Army alone, whose new recruits on this day take their oath of 
allegiance to the Workers State, which creates such an impression of invincible strength 
among those who look on at the demonstration. It is the enormous impact of the endless 
stream of people, men and women, young and old, pouring into the streets from factory, 
mine and kolhkoz, from school and university, from laboratory and office, marching in 
serried ranks with but a single resolve: that the Revolution lives and must continue to live, 
that one and all they stand ready to defend the victories of the Revolution against all 
enemies. 


In Dnieprostroy 



































































UST three years ago the first coke was 

produced in Magnitogorsk, and a few 
days later, on the 31st of January, 1932, 
the first Magnitogorsk blast furnace was 
blown in. Magnitogorsk started to pro- 
duce. 

During the following three years Mag- 
nitogorsk grew steadily; one aggregate 
after another being put into operation, and 
now, in the beginning of 1935 we can point 
to Magnitogorsk as a veritable of socialist 
construction, and production. 

There are four blast furnaces working, 
and four batteries of coke ovens. The blast 
furnaces have a project output of 1,000 tons 
of pig iron a day. There is an electric sta- 
tion with a capacity of 150,000 kw. There 
is the ore mine with a daily capacity of 
7.5 million tons a year. At the ore mine 
there is a large modern washing and crush- 
ing plant. The railroad system of the ore 
mine is completely electrified. The ore 
production of Magnitogorsk is one-quarter 
of the production of the whole Soviet 
Union. 

In connection with the coke ovens there 
is a large chemical plant, which is how- 
ever, still largely under construction, only 
the tar and sulphate departments being in 
operation. 

The ninth open hearth oven will be put 
into operation within the next few days. 
There is a 750 ton mixer working. 

The rolling mills are still far from com- 
pleted, but there is already in operation 
one blooming mill, a 450 and a 630 m/m 
rolling mill, and a big universal 500 m/m 
mill which turns out structural shapes of 
all kinds. 

In addition to these basic plants there 
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are two locomotive repair shops, a large 
and well equipped machine shop, a foun- 
dry, a pattern shop, a pig machine, an 
electric repair shop, and a large forging 
shop. Five miles away from the main 
plant there is a large firebrick works 
which produces the material for lining the 
blast furnaces, open hearth furnaces and 
coke ovens. 

With the exception of the rolling mill 
department all the Magnitogorsk mills are 
over-fulfilling their plans. 

During its short period of life the Mag- 
nitogorsk combinate has given the country 
the following: 

Two million tons of pig iron. 

Ten million tons of iron ore, of very 
high quality (up to 95%). 

Two and a half million tons of coke. 

One-half million tons of high quality 
steel. 

One-quarter of a million tons of rolled 
steel (structural shapes). 

The cost of the plant to date is roughly 
250 million roubles. 


In addition to all the industrial con- 
struction there is a city of four story stone 
apartment houses with all conveniences, 
housing roughly ten thousand workers. 
There is a theatre, a moving picture house, 
many clubs, a city park, and a street car 
that is running its first car as I write. The 
city has now a population of nearly a quar- 
ter of a million. 

Five years ago there was no city here. 
There was nothing but barren steppe, and 
the little Ural River, and a mountain of 
iron ore. 


The workers who have built the plant 
and the city were many of them nomadic 
herdsmen, Khirgheze and Bashkir and Tar- 
tar; whose cultural level was still very 
low. Now they are machinists and furnace 
men and lathe hands, and they live in 
stone houses, instead of mud huts or skin 
tents. Now they are going to school eve- 
nings, learning to be engineers and chem- 
ists and designers. Just about half of the 
workers of Magnitogorsk are going to 


school, studying everything from music to 


calculus. 

But Magnitogorsk is less than half built. 
By 1937 the basic plant should be finished 
and working normally. This means that 
in the next three years construction work 
will have to go on nearly twice as fast as 
during the last three years. 

The finished plant must contain in ad- 
dition to what is already working: four 
more blast furnaces, five more batteries of 
coke ovens, twenty-five more open hearth 
ovens, and some two dozen new rolling 
mills of various kinds—plate mills, wire 


MAGNITOGORSK 


mills, rail mills, etc. The chemical plant 


will be much enlarged, and equipped to ° 


extract and refine forty odd by-products 
of blast furnace and coke oven gas. 


In addition to this a modern city must 
be built, and the temporary barracks in 
which many of the workers still live must 
be scrapped. There must be many theatres 
and clubs and public buildings, and good 
streets and sidewalks, and an adequate 
sewage system, and a central steam heating 
plant using blast furnace gas and all the 
other things that go to make a real social- 
ist city. 

There is a great deal to be done, for the 
city of Magnitogorsk now still very much 
resembles a construction camp. 


But it is easier to build now than it was 
three years ago. There is more equipment 
and most important, there is a supply of 
skilled workers, with three years of Mag- 
nitogorsk experience behind them. They 
have grown with Magnitogorsk, changing 
from wide-eyed, sandal-shod farm boys and 
shepherds, into conscious and active build- 
ers; not only of blast furnaces and rolling 
mills, but of a new world. And when we 
get a street car, made of Magnitogorsk 
steel, to ride to work in, and when the ex- 
farm boy hears from his village that they 
have gotten a tractor, made of Magnito- 
gorsk steel, we get a deeper understanding 
of what we are working at, and a steadfast- 
ness of purpose that can weather all the 
many difficulties of socialist construction. 
For our steel is collectivizing the village, 
our steel is making automobiles in which 
we will ride, and our steel will defend us 
in case of any attack from abroad. 


In addition the worker finds his condi- 
tions steadily improving. He finds himself 
living in a stone apartment with running 
water and steam heat. He gets into the 
habit of wearing leather boots to work and 
shoes in the evenings and on free days, 
and he throws the bass sandals of genera- 
tions away. On the first day of January 
of this year he found that the bread card 
system, which had been in force for six 
years had been done away with; the col- 
lectivized village is producing enough 
bread for every one to have as much as 
he wants. 

From a bare, windswept steppe, Mag- 
nitogorsk is changing into a giant producer 
of socialist heavy industry, feeding the 
Chilyabinsk tractor plant, arid the Ural 
machine works and hundreds of other 
plants with material, and also turning out 
every year thousands of enthusiastic, 
skilled workers, young and old, ready to 
take their places in a socialist society and 
help to create a socialist culture. 
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@ WILLIAM N. JONES 


THE NEGRO AND THE SOVIET UNION 


HE tremendous impact of the Scotts- 
boro case, the fight to uproot the ne- 


. farious color bar in criminal justice ma- 


chinery in Maryland, Alabama and other 
states in the South and especially the 
launching of the movement in the farm 
areas in the South to bring together in or- 
ganization the share-croppers of‘ both 
races, has served to bring closer to the at- 
tention of the colored masses the great 
work of Socialist construction being car- 
ried on by the workers and farmers of the 
U.S.S.R. 

While old line leadership among col- 
ored people has refused to analyze with 
open minds the principles and policies of 
the Soviet form of government, the rank 
and file of those from whom future lead- 
ership will come are coming more and 
more to see the vast social differences be- 
tween Communism and fascism in action. 

Carrying the clanging sabre of the 
fascists at the moment is Germany under 
Hitler. Carrying the torch of civilization 
to the more humanized goal at the other 
extreme is the Soviet Union. It takes no 
prophet to foresee in which one of these 
camps the colored world would fare best. 

With the highly subsidized white press, 
and colored press too for that matter, the 
masses of colored people have been so 
bombarded with propaganda against the 
Soviet Union that they have not until re- 
cently been given a fair picture of this 
country. Although our own America was 
born in a revolution the fact that the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics came into be- 
ing the same way made her a forbidden 
topic for rational reasoning. Although 
most Negroes belong to a Protestant re- 
ligion which at some time in the past broke 
with the orthodox preachment of the times, 
the fact that Soviet Russia broke with a 
corrupt state subsidized and state con- 
trolled church, was heralded as an unpar- 
donable sin against the Creator. 

Because Soviet Russia decided to give 
every baby born in this world a fighting 
chance whether its parent had the benefit 
of clergy or not, we swallowed the prop- 
aganda of free love here in a country 
where nearly every other man or woman 
has been divorced. 

The culmination of events growing out 
of the depression, however, is clarifying 
the situation, and there is growing evidence 
that the toiling Negro masses are coming 
to appreciate the full meaning of what is 
going on in the Soviet Union. 

I do not believe in war, bloody revolu- 
tion nor the overthrow of government by 
force. Unfortunately history seems to be 
cluttered up with such events. 

I do believe, however, in the human 
right to espouse any idea or cause eman- 
ating anywhere on the face of the earth, 


which one believes to be in the interest of 
humanity. Frankly I believe that the 
Soviet Union is carrying the torch of 
human civilization today. Just as the 
tyrant and the galley slave; the monarch 
and the exploited peasant; the slave driver 
and human chattel have passed from civ- 
ilization, the system of capitalism with its 
extreme weal and extreme poverty, must 
also pass. The U.S.S.R. is leading in that 
movement. 

To the colored world, however, the one 
thing which should make us throw our in- 
fluence on the side of the Soviet Union is 
the fundamental doctrine of racial equality 
as contrasted with the racial antagonism 
and proscription of the fascists. 

Here is an issue about which there can 
now be no doubt. The danger of a leader- 
ship that can be browbeaten to lead us 
towards fascism is evident. And there is 
that danger. 

There can be no question that we are 
headed towards some kind of dictatorship. 
This fact should put every thinking col- 
ored man and woman on his or her toes. 
The Huey Longs and the Father Cough- 
lins are but straws which show how the 
wind is blowing. The tremendous follow- 
ing which these men have been able to pile 
up show, not their capacity as leaders, but 
just how fluid at this moment is the flow 
of human emotions. 

Fighting with their backs to the wall, the 
old privileged order will not hesitate to 


turn this flow of human emotion into the 
road to fascism. ; 
There is abundant evidence that this is 
being done. The recent William Randolph 
Hearst onslaught against the Soviet Union, 
against liberalism, the feverish spread of 
militarism, ostensibly for national de- 
fense, but in fact to build up storm troops 
to protect a fascist movement, increased 


strong arm tactics of police against liberals 
and increased propaganda of the “patri- 
otic” type emanating from the press. 

In the past the American Negro has 
been the beneficiary, rather than the co- 
instigator of forward movements. White 
men fought for our fredom from chattel 
slavery, built our schools and institutions. 
Is it not time that we ourselves become of 
age and take an active part in the fast mov- 
ing forces about us? 

It is unreasonable to expect that human 
beings will ever grant us a full slice of any 
civilization which we are not willing to 
help make. If we are to be in the position 
to demand a share of the coming order we 
must be able to say that we also went 
down into the shadow of sacrifice to bring 
it about. 

I believe that upon the one fundamental 
policy of complete economic, political, and 
social equality of all races, colored Amer- 
ica has not only the right, but the obliga- 
tion, to look with friendly feeling towards 
the Soviet Union. 


@ Orjonikidze, Commissar of Heavy Industry, Speaking At XVII Congress 





































=~ @ Once the resort of the nobility, the Crimea 
is today the happy vacation land of the Soviet 
workers. 


@ Hunting—but not for jobs. 
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The palaces have been turned into 
homes for the workers. 


@ Off for a dip. 


@ Or perhaps a sail. 








@ The trade unions provide more than scenery. 
Vacations with pay—and what vacations! 





OVIET trade unions work and develop 
in particular conditions, entirely dif- 
ferent from any in capitalist countries. The 
¥pecial conditions surrounding Soviet trade 
unions consist of the fact that they work 
in a land where the working class is in 
power and where, in alliance with the col- 
lective peasantry, they are organizing a so- 
cialist classless society. For this reason, 
the Soviet trade unions place in the fore- 
front of their activities the maximum re- 
inforcement of working class power in the 
USSR, the extension and consolidation of 
the material and political bases of the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. 

Foreign workers often ask if unions are 
necessary in our country, since all power 
belongs to the working class. 

fe Yes, the unions are necessary and in- 

' dispensable. More, although the unions 
do not directly administer either the State 
or the national economy, one cannot 
imagine the existence of proletarian power 
in our country without the unions. Soviet 
trade unions are the mass organizations of 
the working class; they are the backbone, 
the principal pillar and the edifice of the 
proletarian state in our country. 

Soviet trade unions, after the doctrine 
of Lenin, play the role of “schools of com- 
munism.” What does that mean? It 
means that, in the ranks of the unions, the 
worker receives political education and 

proletarian experience. The worker ac- 
quires a high class consciousness, prole- 
tarian discipline, the spirit of organization, 
the feeling of responsibility for the tasks 
which every moment places on our work- 
ing class. 

The unions are the school of commun- 
ism in the sense that numerous corps of 
workers placed in the posts of directors, 
in our state, on political, economic and 
cultural fronts, develop in their ranks. 
Since the proletariat attained power in our 
land, the unions have given hundreds of 
thousands of workers to directive posts, as 
directors of factories, and administrators 

‘ in the state apparatus. 

To put all attention to the work of bet- 
tering the material situation of the worker 
and satisfying his daily needs, is the prac- 
tical principal task of the Soviet trade 
unions. In this respect we must say that 
since the seizure of power by the working 
class in October, 1917, possibilities evi- 
dently unknown in capitalist countries 
have opened up to the workers unions in 
the Soviet Union, for our proletarian state 
considers it to be its first duty to raise 
the cultural and material level of the work- 
ers. The fundamental objective of the 
proletarian revolution is, after the aboli- 
tion of capitalist property in the means of 
production, to create a social regime: so- 
cialism, which forever abolishes unemploy- 


@V. SHARIKOV 


OUR TRADE UNIONS 


ment, misery, famine, and creates for the 
masses conditions worthy of man. 

Two years ago the government decided 
to put in the hands of the unions all the 
work of social insurance and protection 
of labor. The results show the tremen- 
dous work the unions have taken over on 
the basis of this decree, notably in the do- 
main of social insurance. 

The Soviet trade unions control the sys- 
tem of employment. Regulations inside 
the factory cannot be made without the 
consent of the union. It is the union 
which watches the application of labor 
laws, for the protection of labor and 
safety. 

“Shock brigades” and socialist compe- 
tition, organized by the unions, are one 








On Saturday morning, April 13, the 
F.S.U. worker-farmer delegation to 
the Soviet Union left New York on the 
“Ile de France.”” Upon reaching the 
Soviet border they will be welcomed 
by Sharikov, the author of this article, 
in his capacity of Secretary of the 
Foreign Bureau of the Soviet Trade 
Unions. The delegation included: 
Cyril Phillips—Negro delegate from 
New York City, elected by fraternal or- 
ganizations of Harlem; Joseph Yan- 
narelli—elected by the Dyers Local 
1773, of Paterson, N. J.; Martha 
Koopman—elected by her Socialist 
Party local in New York City; David 
Kass—elected by the Electrical Wel- 
fare Club, Inc., which has one thou- 
sand members of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
Local 3, A. F. L., New York City; Paul 
Schallert—of Winston-Salem, N. C., 
elected by the local and state com- 
mittee of the Socialist Party; Hector 
Duprey—textile worker, of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., elected by the United 
Textile Workers of America, A. F. L.; 
Ted Furman—of Oshkosh, Wis., 
elected by the Wisconsin Cooperative 
Milk Pool; Eber Wright—Gladwin, 
Mich., elected by farm organizations 
in county; Adam Chada—of Renton, 
Pa., elected by the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, A. F. L.; William Bur- 
rock—Eynon, Pa., elected by the 
United Mine Workers of America, A. 
F. L.; Meta Berger—Milwaukee, Wis., 
Socialist Party member, elected by the 
Wisconsin State Teachers Federation, 
widow of Victor Berger, former S. P. 
member of Congress; Charles Me- 
Carthy—Niles, Ohio, elected by the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel a. Tin Workers, A. F. L., Dis- 
trict 6. 




















of the principal levers of betterment of 
the material welfare of the workers. For 
it is first of all evident that since we do 
not work for the capitalists, but for our 
own class, the greater production in our 
country the more rapid will be the growth 
of revenue of the working class, in the na- 
tional revenue, the more accentuated will 
be the development of the material and 
cultural level of the masses of toilers. 
Moreover, socialist competition and shock 


work help to make the workers participate 
in the management of industry. 

The structure of the Soviet union or- 
ganizations obeys the principle of demo- 
cratic centralism: coordination of a cen- 
tralized direction and elected union organs 
at each step of the ladder. 


The fundamental work of the Trade 
Unions consists of the study of collective 
agreements: the principal method of their 
work is union democracy. The collective 
contract must be observed by the adminis- 
tration and by the union committee for the 
factory. 

After the adoption and confirmation of 
the collective agreement by the higher 
union bodies, it becomes obligatory as a 
law of the government, as much for the 
workers as for the director of the enter- 
prise. For non-execution of any point 
whatever, of the agreement, by the director 
of the enterprise, the union committee has 
the right and the duty of denouncing him 
before the courts. 


To make more active, more efficacious 
and practical, the work of the unions, for 
the satisfaction of the workers’ needs, to 
bring the functions of the Trade Unions 
closer to the mass of workers, the Central 
Council has just subdivided the unions; 
164 instead of 47. This measure has in- 
creased the membership of the unions and 
the tasks which face the unions in the do- 
main of direction of industry. 


In fact, at the beginning of the revolu- 
tion the union membership numbered only 
1,946,000 and at the beginning of 1935 
it was 19,025,000. In the same time that 
new branches of industry, such as avia- 
tion, tractor, etc., were born, new profes- 
sions and trades were born that we knew 
not before, but which we must guide, edu; 
cate, instruct and organize. This colossal 
development of the unions, this develop- 
ment unknown in the history of any capi- 
talist country is by itself a striking proof 
of the gigantic development of the 
economy and above all of the Socialist in- 
dustry of our country. 


The growing success of the proletarian 
state, the same as the growth of the unions, 
is determined by the fact that our country 
is guided by the party of Lenin and Stalin, 
which, during the long years of its de- 
velopment since the times of czarist ille- 
gality, the hard years of the civil war and 
economic building which followed has 
proved its devotion without limits to the 
interests of the working class. By their 
number and their class consciousness the 
Soviet Trade Unions have become under 
the leadership of the best militants of the 
Communist party, the most powerful or- 
ganized detachments of the world working 
class. 
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@ EDWIN SEAVER 


OR the several weeks of its sessions at 
Moscow last September, the All- 
Union Congress of Soviet Writers claimed 
the attention of the literary world. At 


Moscow, probably for the first time in - 


history, representative writers and readers 
of an entire country met to discuss their 
individual and collective problems, to 
hammer out the line of a Socialist litera- 
ture that should be able to contribute its 
full share to the great task of Socialist 
construction, to hear the carefully pre- 
pared addresses of such leaders in the cul- 
tural field as Gorki, Radek, Bucharin and 
many others, to note the criticism and 
suggestions of factory, mine and kolkhoz, 
to receive the greetings of noted authors 
from foreign countries who had come as 
guests of the Congress and finally to 
form an all-embracing Union of Soviet 
Writers. 

What the Soviet writers accomplished 
after two years preparation and with the 
full recognition and assistance of their 
Government, the writers of America are 
now attempting on their own individual 
initiative, after a necessarily hurried if 
concentrated preparation, and in the space 
of several days instead of several weeks. 


3 
2 Remarkable 
Books 


CHAPAYEV 


By D. FURMANOV 
JUST OFF THE PRESS 


$ 5 0 Dmitri Furmanov was the Mili- 











tary Commissar of the famous 
Chapayev Division of the Red Army 


on the tern Front. The peasant 
military genius, Chapayev, was 
aln’t a legendary tigure, the 


hero of the Civil War, dreaded 
by the Anti-Soviet Cossack armies. 

In this story of Chapayev and 
his division, Furmanov lays bare 
with consummate skill the whole 
living, vital, human cross-section of the furious struggle 
for the defense and consolidation of the Soviet ern- 
ment. His book is among the most famous of the 
numerous books of reminiscences, sketches and novels 
about this period. 
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AMERICAN WRITERS CONGRESS 





Necessarily hurried, because, with the 
gathering momentum of reaction at home 
and the war danger abroad, further delay 
might serve to frustrate the very aims for 
which this Congress has been called. And 
only for several days, because American 
writers, unlike their Soviet fellow-authors, 
cannot attend such a Congress except at 








By A. AVDEYENKO 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 


The author is the only remaining member 
of a family which was wiped out under the 
weight of inhuman exploitation and op- 
pression in pre-revolutionary Russia. He 
lives through the early years of the 
Revolution as a homeless waif and a leader 
of the underworld, A remarkable trans- 
formation is wrought in the former thief at 
the Commune of Homeless Waifs. Here 
he learns a trade and social responsibility 
in the new land. 


THRILLING 


When it appeared in Russia, this novel was ac- 
claimed as one of the best in recent Soviet literature. 


WORKERS BOOK SHOP 


50 EAST 13th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Please mention Soviet Russia Today, when ordering. 
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THE BOOK UNION 


Thanks to the initiative of Interna- 
tional Publishers, headquarters for 
books by Soviet authors and about the 
Soviet Union, as well as the revolu- 
tionary classics, what promises to be a 
real working class book club has at 
last been launched. This is good news. 
Both authors and readers have long 
been in need of the service that will be 
rendered by the new Book Union. 
What good is it for our authors to 
write books of and for the workers if, 
thru faulty distribution, their books 
never reach the masses? And what 
hope is there for the masses to buy 
such books if the cost is beyond the 
workers’ pocketbook? Both questions 
are aspects of the same problem. By 
guaranteeing the author thousands of 
readers the Book Union will be able to 
provide readers with books at reduced 
cost. Writers, assured of a large 
audience waiting for their work, will 
be encouraged to write honest and 
fearless books based on social reali- 
ties. And finally, publishers who might 
have some hesitation about publishing 
a revolutionary novel or book or 
poems or criticism, because of the ap- 
parent lack of a market for such 
books will be encouraged to go ahead 
since they will know in advance that 
such a market does in fact exist. 

It is for these reasons that all the 
mass organizations and workers’ cul- 
tural clubs have pledged the Book 
Union their unqualified support. The 
Friends of the Soviet Union joins with 
such mass organizations in their sup- 
port. The number of anti-Soviet books 
published during the past season and 
the widespread circulation some of 
them have had through propaganda 
carried on in the press, make it imper- 
ative that books depicting truthfully 
life in the Soviet Union be afforded at 
least an equally large circulation. 

SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY urges all 
its readers to become members of the 
Book Union. For further information 
write to Marian Klopfer, Executive 
Secretary of the Book Union, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 




















the sacrifice of their time and labor, and 
at their own expense. 

While it cannot, therefore, be expected 
that the American Writers Congress should 
prove of the same magnitude of its Soviet 
forerunner, it would be a mistake to con- 
sider its purpose and its function less im- 
portant. With imperialist war and fascism 













in the offing, with the Hearsts at home and 
the Hitlers abroad, with bills to curtail 
and abolish civil liberties flooding federal 


and state legislatures, with academic free-@ — 


dom menaced and censorship either openly 
sponsored or entrusted to the hands of 
hooligan wreckers, with the living stand- 
ards of writers as well as other intellec- 
tuals increasingly lowered and the closing 
of markets to those who insist on the frank 
and fearless expression of their opinions, 
the importance of the American Writers 
Congress cannot be exaggerated. 

Much of this, however, is of interest to 
readers of Soviet Russia Topay only in- 
directly. But there is at least one aspect 
of the American Writers Congress whose 
appeal is direct to all Friends of the Soviet 
Union and which should solicit their 
whole-hearted response. I refer to that 
plank in the initial call for the Congress 
which pledges all endorsers of that call to 
the defense of the Soviet Union. This 
document was signed by several hundred 
American writers who will attend the Con- 
gress, a number of whom are figures of in- 
ternational reputation. To all Friends of 
the Soviet Union it is important that this 
plank be written into the constitution to 
be adopted by the League of American 
Writers, which constitution and which 
League will be the outcome of the Con- 
gress. 

The same thing of course holds true for 


those slogans which summon the writers 
of America to action against the threat of 
war and fascism, since such action in itself 
constitutes the defense of the Soviet Union, 
the world’s stronghold against these evil 
twins of decaying capitalism. 

The writer, by virtue of the part his 
work plays in society, is of importance far 
beyond his significance as an individual. 
The Nazi burning of the books and syste- 
matic terrorization of all genuine cultural 
efforts are an eloquent testimonial of this 
fact. A united body of writers would take 
their collective stand against war and fas- 
cism and for the defense of the Soviet 


Union is of the utmost importance in the 7 
offensive against reaction and oppression © 


at home and in support of world peace. 


Recognizing this fact, the Friends of the ; 


Soviet Union will be represented at the 
Congress by Corliss Lamont, National 
Chairman of the F.S.U. The initial session 
of the Congress, which will be the only one 


open to the general public will be held at © 
Mecca Temple, New York City, on the | 
evening of April 26th. All Friends of the — 


Soviet Union are urged to attend. 
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@ International Chess Tournament in the Museum of Fine Arts in Moscow. 


XN 


Homer Smith, Moscow correspondent of several American Negro news- 
papers, greets the winners of the national ski contest. 





@ The first flowers of spring are on 
sale at Sverdloy Square. 


@ 18,479 feet up. Three hundred Red 

Army commanders conquer Mt. Elberus, 

highest peak in the Caucasian mountain 
range, under severe winter handicap. 
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F 1% . @ Robert Robinson, Negro tool maker, 
; Wie ‘ at the first session of the - Moscow 


Regional Soviet Congress, to which he 
was recently elected. 


@ A new Soviet X-ray apparatus: Dr. C. 

Russo, designer, explains his discovery to 

Dr. E. Hamburger, director of the Radio 
Institute, and his collaborators. 


nt session of Council of Peoples Commissars of the USSR, V. M. 
Molotov, presiding 
@ The tourist season opens in the Soviet Union. A group of Americans 
in Moscow. 
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MOSCOW YANKEE 


By Myra Page. 


Putnam. 


“Moscow Yankee.” 
$2.50. 


There are few Americans who know more about 
the Russian workers and farmers and the new 
Socialist world they are building than does Myra 
Page. It is not merely that Miss Page has for 
several years lived and worked in Soviet Russia. 
She has managed to identify her life and her 
vision with the lives of those who have succeeded 
in turning the capitalist wasteland that was tsar- 
ist Russia into a land of promise and fulfillment. 
Socialist construction is no abstraction for her, 
nor Communism a mere philosophical idea, nor 
the Five-Year Plan a matter of charts and statis- 
tics. These are all intensely living things for 
her as they are for the Russian masses. As a re- 
sult, when she writes about Russia workers she 
does not have to resort to slogans nor assume 
any missionary tone; she is able to write about 
these workers as simple men and women who 
happen to act and think differently from work- 
ers in capitalist countries not because they are 
different in kind, but because they live and work 
and play in a country where human exploitation 
and the rule of private property have been abol- 
ished. There is no American book about Rus- 
sian workers that is more likely to appeal to 
workers in the United States than Myra Page’s 
“Moscow Yankee.” 

The best way to show the difference in the lot 
of the worker under Socialism and under Capi- 
talism is to take the average American with all 
his prejudices and fears and plump him down 
in the midst of his Soviet fellow-workers. Not 
as a tourist, who has some time to spend in idle 
curiosity, but as a man who has a job to do in 
order to earn his living. This is what Miss Page 
has done in her novel. She has taken a young 
and jobless American auto mechanic in flight 
from the depression and shipped him to a Mos- 
cow auto plant where there is plenty of work 
for all 

This mechanic has all the fears and prejudices 
that could possibly be gleaned from the capi- 
talist press. And in addition he has those which 
he didn’t have to learn from the newspapers be- 
cause they are only to read: fear of the straw 
boss on the job and fear of starvation when the 
job gives out, fear of labor spies, suspicion of 
the labor leader, distrust of political dema- 
goguery, and all the rest of the disillusioning 
experiences that are the common lot of the 
worker under capitalism. 


It comes as a real shock to him that the Rus- 
sian foreman doesn’t bawl him out for making a 
mistake, or that the life of a worker is more 
important than the speed of a conveyor, or that 
a fellow can recover from an accident in a hos- 
pital without paying the doctor out of his sav- 
ings, or without losing his job or his salary, or 
that a worker will voluntarily give his free day 
to increase production. But the American worker 
is no fool; when he sees how things are under 
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Socialism he can shed his prejudices quickly 
enough. It is only then that his sense of effi- 
ciency and his pride in doing a good job can 
come to have real human value for him outside 
of the mere fact of making money. 

The same holds true for the American engi- 
neers in the auto plant. And just as Miss Page 
contrasts her hero with a disgruntled American 
mechanic who never gives himself a chance to 
understand the new life about him, so she takes 
two different types of engineers. One, who 
through admiration of the Russian workers, their 
willingness to work and to learn, their desire 
to increase the tempo of Socialist construction, 
becomes immersed in the life of the factory and 
through that in the life of the masses. The other, 
who carries over all the “objectivity” and career- 
ism of the capitalist engineer, who can see no 
difference between working for a boss and work- 
ing for the people, and who remains indifferent 
and essentially hostile to the heroic task of build- 
ing Socialism. 

Miss Page’s novel is like the beam of a search- 
light, now revealing Socialism, now Capitalism, 
as the two systems impress themselves upon the 
lives of workers and intellectuals. All this is 
interwoven with an excellent story involving the 
Yankee udarnik and a Russian girl who works 
in the same factory. 

No reader of Soviet Russia Topay will want 
to miss this interesting and exciting novel by 
our associate editor, whose monthly contribution, 
“Your Questions Answered,” is one of the out- 
standing contributions to these pages. 

~ 


EDWIN SEAVER. 


OCTOBER 


“The Bolshevik Revolution, 1917-1918.” By James 
Bunyan and H. H. Fisher. Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1934. $6.00. 


“Ten Days That Shook the World.” 
Reed. Modern Library. 95c. 


When Lenin returned to Russia on April 16, 
1917, after a journey on a sealed train across 
Germany, he immediately put forth the program 
that was destined to establish the foundations 
of a new world order. He demanded the end of 
the war and proposed the establishment of a 
Soviet rather than a parliamentary republic, the 
confiscation of all private lands, the immediate 
merger of all banks under Soviet control, and 
the establishment of Soviet control of produc- 
tion and distribution of goods. His far-seeing 
plans were received with hostile criticism. Char- 
acteristic was Plekhanov’s article entitled “On 
Lenin’s Theses and Why Deliriums Are Occa- 
sionally Interesting.” And yet Lenin with his 
indomitable zeal finally triumphed, and with him 
the workers of Russia and the world. 

The story of this triumph is here told through 
decrees, manifestos and other public documents, 
in the words of participants and in the reports 
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of the contemporary press—materials which have 
been assembled in the Hoover War Library of 
Stanford University. The editors proclaim their 
impartiality and declare that they have not made 
their selections “for the purpose of upholding 
any theory of history in general or of the Bolshe- 
vik revolution in particular, beyond the general 
notion that it is not the first revolution in human 
history and possibly not the last.” But lack of 
bias is impossible when one is dealing with the 
swirl of events during these months that shooky, 
the world, and the editors’ sympathies are clearly 

not with the Bolsheviki. They might have 
avoided certain criticism had they followed the 
practice (which is the established policy in the 
Soviet Union, and in this country of the Inter. 
national Publishers who are publishing Lenin’s 
works) of printing historical documents in their 
entirety. But although the editors have not es- 
tablished confidence that they have not distorted 
and given false emphasis in certain instances by 
their selections and their eliminations, the book 
is indispensable for all students of the Soviet 
Union, and is by all means the most complete 
account of the early period of the Russian Bol- 
shevik Revolution as yet available in English. 


The scope of the work is comprehensive, em- 
bracing not only the political and tactical steps 
involved in the seizure of power from the Pro- 
visional Government by the Bolsheviki, the en- 
suing Civil War and the Brest-Litovsk treaty, but 
also the consequent economic developments in 
city and country. And what a story it tells! 
When one reads of the overwhelming odds which 
faced the Bolsheviki in the reconstruction of Rus- 
sia and in the fashioning of the workers’ state— 
the united opposition of the capitalist world 
which financed the White Armies which devas- 
tated the land; the sabotage from within by 
“radishes” (those who assumed the protective 
coloration of red but were white inside); the 
timidity and vacillation of many leaders in criti- 
cal situations; the tasks of re-educating the 
masses away from capitalistic, individualistic 
thinking and behavior; the technical skills to 
be learned for the successful management of the 
confiscated properties—then the consummate for- 
titude, courage and vision of Lenin and _ other 
leaders of the Bolsheviki becomes heroic, their 
achievements based on their confidence in the 
masses, a mighty inspiration. 

For those who have not yet read John Reed’s 
“Ten Days That Shook the World,” the Modern 
Library edition of this classic book of reportage 
furnishes excellent supplementary reading in 
connection with the volume of documents re- 
viewed above. With a foreword by Lenin, and 
a biographical introduction on John Reed by 
Granville Hicks, the Modern Library edition is 
very inviting. For its veracity, its color, and its 
amazing grasp of the essential principles in- 
volved in those vastly important days of the 
October Revolution, Reed’s book has never been 
surpassed. To read it, or to re-read it, is to live 
again one of the most vital periods in world 


history. BERNHARD J. STERN. 


GENE’S MOSCOW 


Moscow Carrousel. By Eugene Lyons. Knof: 
$3.00. 


No doubt Mr. Lyons will violently except t 
my reviewing his book on two (to him) authen 
tic grounds: Firstly, he has called me to task 
before this for my review of his colleague Cham 
berlain’s book, in the magazine Soviet RussiA 


re 


\ 





Topay; and he will also object to my method of 
reviewing. His contention is that in my review 
I am not sufficiently analytic of the opus and} 
look only at the homo. Also, that I have a pre 
Soviet bias. 

Old Taine, the father of modern criticism, if! 
rightly recall, laid down the principle that whet 
a critic reviews a piece of writing he must fit 
of all try to reconstruct the author, his envirot 
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© Bp sar eoegeen have been skipped in Asia 
$4_, where once time seemed character- 
istically ageless, so little were the imme- 
morial classes disturbed. Straight from 
the yoke of a medieval feudalism, without 
going through the long probationary pe- 
riod of machine exploitation at the hands 
of capitalism, the lands and the lives of 
millions have passed from individual to 
collective enterprise, from horrible pov- 
erty and ignorance to mass plenty and en- 
lightenment. 

Egon Kisch’s “Changing Asia”™ is a liv- 
ing record of this amazing transformation. 
It is more than a travelogue or even an 
appreciative study of Bolshevik ethnology. 
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A primer toward the realization of a 
_ changing world, it is required reading for 


all national minorities. 
In my mind’s eye, in my very blood 
stream there is that continuous stretch of 


* Published by Alfred A. Knopf: $3. 





ment and motives. So the classics are on my 
side. As to partiality, I might as well disclaim 
that virtue. “Impartiality” is an art which I 
leave to Chamberlain, Lyons & Co. to practice. 
This newly rediscovered virtuosity in writing 
about the Soviet Union consists of the appearance 
of fairness and disinterestedness which cloaks 
underhanded propaganda against the Bolsheviks. 
Sorry, Mr. Lyons, but I am not “impartial.” 

Moscow Carrousel contains some very fine pas- 
sages on the physical scenery and the street at- 
mosphere of Moscow. Its pages have caught a 
good deal of the poetry of its busy life, in a far 
better way than have the pictures of Mr. James 
C. Abbey, whom the author selected to be the 
photographic illustrator of his work. Is it not 
curious that Lyons did not call on the Soyuzphoto 
for photographs? In his desire for “impartiality” 
he selected a photographer who is known to be 
an anti-Soviet propagandist. 

One chapter contains a compilation of jokes 
which Dame Gossip circulates bootleg-fashion in 
and about the Red Capital. The majority of 
them are dated and stale, and n_ translation, 
whatever humor was in the anecdote has evap- 
orated. 

The book contains a reprint of an interview 
which Lyons had with Stalin some years ago. 
That interview was and still remains the author’s 
most creditable performance. 

There are other incidents in the pages which 
show sympathetic understanding. Against all 
those, however, there are many which will bring 
cheer to the hearts of William Randolph Hearst 
and Congressmen Tinkham and Fish. 

The result of it all is a very uneven record, 
written by a man who in the writing of it very 
apparently sensed that he was doing a great in- 
justice—to a person who was once Eugene Lyons. 
Mr. Lyons predicts that he will develop nostalgia 
for Moscow in years to come. That is a very 
correct prophecy. As time goes on he will come 
to know nostalgia better. He shall pine for that 
phase of his life when he, as a humble and 
eager journalist, travelled to Moscow to learn of 
the struggle of the Russian proletariat to build 
socialism; a time when his vision was cast east- 
ward, and not toward Broadway and Hollywood. 
In feeling nostalgia for Moscow he will feel sorry 
for his youth and the chance he had missed. 


CHARLES RECHT. 


@ NAOMI DAVIS 


CHANGING ASIA 


land, the cave and cotton areas, the 
tobacco roads, the textile mills and bale- 
laden wharves from South Carolina 
through central Georgia and Alabama into 
Mississippi and Louisiana with a Negro 
majority called the Black Belt. There is 
no need to cite chapter and verse from his- 
tory or current events; everybody knows 
of the Negroes’ wretchedness. He is ex- 
ploited and legislated against not only as 
a worker but also because he is a black 
worker. He is used against the white 
worker and the latter in turn is enflamed 
by capitalist white chauvinism against the 
black worker. Crimes from the legal 
ones to lynching cannot be condoned 
or explained away on the grounds that the 
Negro constitutes a national minority, that 
he must know and keep his place, as such, 
and not budge against the curse of capi- 
talism. 

Tsarism, just another name for an ear- 
lier kind of capitalism less expert but 
equally cruel, had its national minorities. 
Primitive squalor, horrible epidemics, 
superstitious practices, wholesale slaughter 
and constant exploitation broke the spirit 
of these people, made clods and beasts of 
burden of them all. That these people 
could not govern themselves was, and still 
is, the ethical pretext of imperialists. 
Those antique cities of beautiful names— 
Tashkent, Bokhara, Samarkand were fall- 
ing off in population by leaps and 
bounds; peoples who were’ master 
craftsmen by heritage were driven to 
banditry and in the main degenerated by 
enforced idleness, ignorance and a calcu- 
lated pandering to their most superstitious 
practices. In sharp contrast to the worsen- 
ing squalor, stand the imposing doorways 
of filigreed alabaster, the marvelous archi- 
tecture of palaces and mosques. This used 
to be called the poetry and filth of the 
East, the tragic romance of national 
minorities. 

But now!—and would you still ask what 
Turkmenistan, Tadjikistan, Uzbekistan, 
Kirghizia, so distant, so unpronounce- 
able, could possibly mean to us Negroes? 
What member of an oppressed minority 
would not rejoice and redouble his efforts 
in the struggle with a new courage and 
certainty ? 

Self-government in these places of 
Asiatic Russia is a political abstraction. 
Actual soviets with the native elements dis- 
placing the alien technicians in every field. 

Work is no longer the enforced drudgery 
it was from dark to dark. No unemploy- 
ment. No plowing under. Increased skill, 
increased output, social leisure. The older 
generations, even they, learn to read and 
write. There is the time for it and the 
patience taken. Consider what this means 
—the time for it and the desire to learn! 





Women are no longer being sold into 
hopeless marriage and abject slavery in 
their early girlhood. A woman can know 
love of her own years, marry, divorce, 
work and discard the chadshvan (veil). 
She would have been stoned to death for 


the least of these. Now the young men 
and women have their Women’s Clubs, 
Workers’ Clubs, new schools, youth move- 
ments, nurseries, medical clinics, etc., etc. 


The-land: acres upon acres, hundreds of 
thousands, have been won over to the cul- 
tivation of cotton. A small matter, think 
you? So small that the cotton markets of 
Washington, Liverpool and Bremen have 
fallen in and out of successive panics. The 
herds increased by 40 and 50 per cent 
now belong to the peasants. Tractors are 
driven by men and women alike. Science 
is used almost as an everyday handy tool. 

The cities: technical plants, experi- 
mental institutes, factories, housing: 
schemes, schools, water-works, paved © 
streets, hospitals, maternity wards, etc. ° 
Cities full of industry and hygiene with 
populations doubled and all their relic 
value intact. 


It is all so amazing, the more amazing 
because it is a positive reality beyond the 
long pain of mere hope. I have been pro- 
foundly moved by “Changing Asia.” Egon 
Kisch has done a superlative job of a van- 
guard theme. The Negro has a lesson to 
learn and an example to follow thanks to 
the Soviet Union and “Changing Asia.” 
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@H. P. J. MARSHALL 


FIFTEEN YEARS OF SOVIET CINEMA 


In considering the question of cinema and art 
in the Soviet Union, one must always bear in 
mind the fundamental difference that exists be- 
tween the USSR and the rest of the world, i.e. 
its united planned control of economic, political, 
cultural and artistic development. And so run- 
ning throughout the history of the Party which 
created this new society, and the genius which 
led it in the struggie, one will find intermingled 
with economic and political decrees, similar 
serious and weighty resolutions on art and cul- 
ture. Not the least among these is the cinema. 

“FOR US THE MOST IMPORTANT OF ALL 
THE ARTS IS THE CINEMA,’ was how Lenin 
put the question in 1919. And his suggestion was 
acted upon. From that time begins the history 
of the struggle for the Soviet Cinema, economi- 
cally and ideologically. 

The Cinema in Czarist Russia was on a very 
low level indeed. A purely individual capitalist 
concern, producing crude melodramas of a very 
poor quality compared with the imported Amer- 
ican and German films with which the cinemas 
were mostly filled. At the revolution most of the 
entrepreneurs had fled, together with most of the 
cinema intelligentsia. All that was left in Mos- 
cow was a small studio with not much apparatus, 
still less a qualified staff—Protazanov was the 
most well-known Regisseur of the old regime 
who came over wholly to the Bolsheviks, and, 
curiously enough, the owner of the second (and 
only other) film concern in Moscow-Hanszhonkov, 
handed over en bloc his whole concern to the 
Soviet Government and stayed to work in it as 
a technician. 

The cinema concerns throughout the country 
were nationalized in 1919. Special Cinema Com- 
mittees were organized, and the first play film 
to be made by them was prepared from a scenario 
by Lunarcharsky in 1918. 

Up to 1922 films were produced by these Com- 
mittees, consisting mostly of chronicle films of 
May-day demonstration scenes at the front, the 
famine, the Congresses, etc., in connection with 
which the name of the pioneer of documental 
film appears—Dziga Vertov. At the same time 
the State Institute of Cinema, founded in 1919, 
under the direction of Gardin (now People’s 
Cinema Artist of the Republic—who played in 
“Counter Plan” a memorable role), began pro- 
ducing short play films with the group Kuleshov. 

Lenin placed great stress at that time on the 
documental and chronicle film. This however was 
converted by Vertov and his school “Kino-Eye” 
into a dogma—which he has persisted in up till 
today: “Only documental facts—no play film il- 
lusions—down with the actor and scenery—long 
live the film of actuality.” Thus was produced 
the weekly chronicles and short documentals 
“Kino-Pravda”; the full length documental films 
“One-sixth of the Earth,” “Strides of the Soviet,” 
etc. 

Kuleshov at the State Institute of Cinema took 
the opposite view from Vertov. He advocated the 
study of the American film, particularly the West- 
ern, and its adaptation to the Soviet cinema. 
His first attempt at this was a copy of the Wild 
West thriller entitled “Mr. West Visits the Soviet 
Union” which showed the adventures of a tourist 
who visits the Union fearing to be shot at every 
corner! One of the actors in the film, a student 
of the Institute was Vsevelod Pudovkin—later to 
be one of the world’s famous directors. 

The next film was a sheer copy of the Ameri- 
can detective film with all the tricks of the camera 
—entitled “The Ray of Death,” presenting the 
plot of a counter-revolutionary organization and 
its intrigues within the USSR. 

Pudovkin relates now with pride the terrible 
difficulties they overcame in order to make pic- 
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tures in those early days. There was no coal, no 
fuel, no light, very little food, hardly room to 
work in. They studied in thick overcoats and 
felt boots—when they could get them! They 
had to gather together material for their scenery, 
etc., from all kinds of flotsam and jetsam. Even 
the projectors had to be hand-made. Every pos- 
sible thing had to be economized. They had to 
fight for every yard of film, for every kopek. 

Thus in the midst of hunger and blockade, of 
cold and poverty, intervention and counter-revo- 
lution, Soviet cinema art was born. 


The Reconstruction Period 

Then came the reconstruction period, the 
wheels begin to turn, the factories to work, trains 
to move, buildings to go up—chaos became con- 
trolled. The Left Wing of the Prolet Cult 
Workers Theatre produced its first film, directed 
by S. Eisenstein and called “Strike.” This was 
the first of the now famous Soviet “mass” films, 
showing the drama of the “collective” without 
any development or treatment of the individual. 
This was an inevitable reaction to the bourgoise 
film which portrays the very opposite—an indi- 
vidual and his fate, isolated from the mass, ignor- 
ing almost completely the mass of mankind. 

The roots of the style of “Strike” can be found 
in the mass plays of Meyerhold (in whose theatre 
Eisenstein worked for a while), and in the mass 
demonstrations of the Bolsheviks. It portrayed 
on the screen for the first time revolutionary 
ideology in a revolutionary form, carried later to 
a climax in the world-famous “Potemkin.” 

I mentioned before the planning of cultural 
and artistic development attempted in the USSR. 
Sceptics say that this cannot be planned or 
controlled—or if so then art suffers accordingly. 
Yet it is interesting to note that the world- 
renowned silent films of the USSR were practi- 
cally all “made to order” of the Soviet Govern- 
ment: “Potemkin” was to be part of a series 
of films dealing with the 1905 revolution, and 
was planned in conjunction with the Central 
Committee of the Soviet Government. “October” 
or “Ten Days That Shook the World” from John 
Reed’s book of the same title, was made also for 
the Central Committee to celebrate the 10th 
Anniversary of the October Revolution, as also 
was Pudovkin’s great film “The End of St. 
Petersburg.” 

Pudovkin after his first apprenticeship with the 
Kuleshov group, made a film called “The Chess- 
player” and then a scientific film “Conditioned 
Reflexes” based on Professor Pavlov’s researches. 
Then came “Mother” adapted from Maxim Gorki’s 
novel. Here we see the next development of 
Soviet Cinema, the beginnings of individual char- 
acterization—in the form of types. The use of 
types i.e. non-actors, or actors chosen principally 
for their appearance, whose acting so-to-speak is 
created, later reached its limits in “Storm Over 
Asia,” “The General Line” of Eisenstein and 
“Ivan” by Dovszhenko. 

When the country was well along the way 
towards reconstruction, the first Five-Year Plan 
was being born, a new Soviet youth was growing 
up, the problems of the new individual, the new 
psychology presented themselves more forcibly to 
the artist. 

Portraying the Individual 

Pudovkin attempted to solve these problems in 
“Life Is Good.” He failed but Eisenstein was in 
America, studying Hollywood’s technique. Mean- 
while another director of first rank emerges from 
the Ukraine—Alexander Dovszhenko, who com- 
bines the culture of Eisenstein, the emotion of 
Pudovkin with the passion of national originality, 
producing films national in form but socialist in 
content. “Zvenigora” is a film of typical Ukrain- 


ian folklore, difficult for a non-Ukiainian to un- 








derstand. Concurrently with the great historical \ ‘ 


films of Moscow and Leningrad Dovszhenko made 
“Arsenal” a powerful film of the Ukrainian revo- 
lution, followed by “Earth” probably one of the 
most superb peasant films made, showing the new 
order in the village and the struggle for its 
creation, merged with the eternal struggle of life 
and death. Then, keeping pace with the new 
problems of industrialization and the Five Year 
Plan Dovszhenko brought the peasant lad from 
the collective farm to work on the Dnieprostroy 
dam. The peasant in the words of Stalin “learns 
science and masters technique.” 

In Leningrad—Kosintzev and Trauberg after 
their historical Paris Commune film “New Baby- 
lon” also attempted to deal with new problems, 
and produced the antithesis of “Jvan”—a film 
“Alone” in which the city intelligentsia goes to 
the village fighting the age-old traditions, build- 
ing a new society and at the same time them- 
selves. 

But life goes faster than the film. Soviet cinema 
industry still takes too long to make its films, 
anything from six months to two years—so it is 
not surprising that often the product is too out 
of date to be shown! 

Another factor was introduced which applied 
the brake—the sound film. Once more the Soviet 
cinema must start at the beginning, to master in 
two or three years what the U. S. A. had been 
studying for fifteen years. So for two or three 
years no film of significance emerged, nothing 
that can be compared with the best silent films. 

The second Five-Year Plan commences—the 
country is now back to normal, goods appear 
everywhere in the open shops, the collective farms 
become the predominant form in the village, the 
harvest is the biggest on record, there are diplo- 
matic successes abroad, fulfillment of plans of 
heavy industry—“the last year of difficulty” such 
was the slogan of 1932. 


More Entertainment 

With all this grows the increased demand for 
cultural entertainment, more plays, more music, 
more films, more life! And the lighter genre 
begins to appear. The themes of personal inter- 
relationships, of love, of the new attitude to work 
and society—these now come to the forefront— 
but without being isolated from the mass. 

“Counter-Plan,” by Ermler and Yutkevitch is 
the first sound film of significance dealing with 
these problems. But it remained in splendid 
isolation while other directors either meditated 
lengthily over their scenario period or else tackled 
the more difficult problems of personal character- 
ization through the classics, producing from Dos- 
toievsky’s “Petersburg Nights,” Regisseur Roshal; 
from Ostrovsky “The Storm,” Regisseur Petrov; 
from Maupassant “Boule De Suif,” Regisseur M. 
Romn, etc. 

Cinema artists are no longer frightened of 
learning from literature, theatre or other arts, in 
fact Marx’s word to Lassalle “Shakespearize 
more, Schillerize less” is becoming the modern 
slogan of Soviet art. Dinamov recently said: 
“The cinema must create such great moving fig- 
ures as Othello and Hamlet and Lear.” 

Of foreign directors working in the Soviet 
Union Piscator produced the most outstanding 
sound film “Revolt of the Fishermen” from the 
novel by Anna Segars, and Ivens and Marshall 
produced a documental sound film about Soviet 
youth in industry entitled “Komsomol.” 

“The Road to Life,’ by Ekk, and the “Song 
of Happiness” were two fine films dealing with 
the transformation of criminals and vagabonds 
into useful Soviet citizens. 

Cziga Vertov, still persistent in his documental- 
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ism, now produced probably his greatest film— 
greatest because of its content—“Three Songs of 
Lenin.” Such a theme cannot help but arouse 
the emotions of the audience—such a figure as 
Lenin appears rarely on this earth, and it is a 
pity that not more documental material of him 
is available, 

As a striking contrast appears “Happy Fellows” 


.a jazz musical comedy film by Alexandrov (now 


working on his own), introducing this genre for 
the first time to the Soviet screen, with however 
very little Soviet content. It shows that Moscow’s 
Hollywood could do all the tricks of American 
Cinema. 

Then came a bombshell—a film by almost un- 
known directors which broke all records, which 
filled the cinemas as no film had since “Potem- 
kin,” which caused more articles, more press, 
more demonstrations than any work of art since 
the golden age of silent films—and it was based 
on a theme that was generally considered to have 
become boring for Soviet audiences—the civil 
war. This was a film about a partisan hero, an 
almost legendary character, “Chapayev’—and his 
great friendship with the Party leader in his 
division Furmanov. 

This film showed that a new quality had en- 
tered the Soviet cinema, a synthesis of the best 
of the silent films with a masterful character 
presentation and story. 

The important thing is that “Chapayev” is not 
an isolated event, for following rapidly upon its 
heels is “The Youth of Maxim” by Kosintsev and 
Trauberg, dealing with the evolution of a Bol- 
shevik in the 1905 period, and “Peasants,” by 
Ermler, dealing with collectivization and the work 
of the Bolshevik in the village. . 

Three quite different themes on the surface, 
but actually one—the most significant thing of 
all—the first adequate presentation of a Bolshevik 
on the screen, not just a type, not just a mask, 
but a living figure with whom the audience feels 
and thinks, suffers and joys. In one film, under- 
ground fighter and professional revolutionary; in 
another a fighter on the front in the Red Army 
and political adviser; in another, a fighter on the 
agricultural front and political leader. 

With these fine films the Soviet Cinema arrived 
at the 15th anniversary—and the Government and 
the Party showed their appreciation of the signifi- 
cance of this event by rewarding the leading 
Directors, Cameramen, Actors, Administrators, 
etc., with the highest honors of the Land—No 
other art has ever received so many titles. 

Among the list of those honored we see the 
name of Hanszhonkov—the former Russian capi- 
talist who has now been given a life pension by 
the Soviet Government for his services to the 
revolutionary cinema! 

Such is the way of Soviet history, and the Soviet 
Cinema, 
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Negro newspaper. 


H. P. J. MARSHALL is a member of the 
Eisenstein Research Group, State Insti- 
tue of Cinema, Moscow. 


HAYS JONES is the former editor of the 
Marine Worker’s Voice. 


V. SHARIKOV is the secretary of the 
Foreign Bureau of the Central Council 
of Soviet Trade Unions. 


NAOMI DAVIS is a contributor to the 
Negro Liberator. 


LEON DENNEN is the author of Where 
the Ghetto Ends. His pamphlet on 
White Guard Terrorists has just been 
issued by the F. S. U. 
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PARNES'’ 
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A New Printing Process 





817 BROADWAY, Cor. 12th St. 


10th FLOOR Phone: GRamercy 5-9364 


Strikingly Attractive Leaflets, Posters, 
Tickets, Bulletins, etc. 





Lowest Prices to Organizations. 
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222 Pages 
On The 


Soviet Union 


For Only 25c 


Post paid 


This extraordinary offer to last 


only until our limited supply 
is exhausted. 


1. White Guard Terror- 
ists in U. S. A. 


By LEON DENNEN 


Retail price 3c. 32 pages of bril- 
liant exposure! White Guard 
peddlers of anti-Soviet poison ex- 
posed to broad daylight: the who, 
where, and how of their activities. 


2. An American Farmer 
Sees the Soviet Union 


By JULIUS WALSTAD 


Retail price 5c. 32 pages. An 
American farmer tells about his 
trip to a farmers and workers 
republic; with professional eye, 
he invaluably examines state, col- 
lective, and communal farming in 


USSR. 


3. Culture in Two 
Worlds 


By N. BUKHARIN 


Retail price 5c. 32 pages. A bril- 
liant theoretician clarifies the cul- 
tural differences, underscoring their 
strong economic basis, between 
capitalist lands and the socialist 
country. 


4. Dictatorship and 
Democracy in_ the 


Soviet Union 


By ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


Retail price 5c. 24 pages. The 
intricate and fascinating problem 
of the self government of the Rus- 
sian people clearly explained by 
one who has worked and lived in 
the Soviet Union. 


5. Food for All 


By V. M. MOLOTOV 


Retail price 3c. 38 pages. A de- 
cisive reply to the manufactured 
news regarding famine starvation 
anywhere on the territory of the 
Soviet Union. 


6. Socialist Planning in 
Soviet Russia 


By CORLISS LAMONT 


Retail price 5c. 40 pages. A 
complete and yet remarkably sim- 
ple guide and analysis of the Five 
Year Plan: its working, its suc- 
cesses. Order from SOVIET 
RUSSIA TODAY. Suite 401— 
824 Broadway—New York, N. Y. 


NOTE: For individual pamphlets, send 
three cents postage. 
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@ LEON DENNEN 


WHITE GUARD TERRORISTS IN U.S.A. 


(Continued from April issue, SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY ) 


Vonsiatsky’s visit to Hitler was much more 
successful. He was acclaimed and feted by Alfred 
Rosenberg, Hitler’s chief foreign spokesman him- 
self. The Hitler-Rosenberg scheme for German- 
Polish invasion of the Soviet Ukraine is the 
dearest dream of Nazi imperialism. The invasion, 
to be successful, must coincide with Japan’s 
attack from the East. In the last two years Ger- 
many and Japan have taken little trouble to 
conceal their common interest in attacking Russia. 


Like Japan, the Nazis have been supporting 
and nursing a large group of Russian White 
Guards who are to be used as the Nazi shock 
troops in the war with Soviet Russia. 

Even six months before Hitler took power it 
was known that a group of Russian White Guards 
were on the payroll of the Brown House in 
Munich. The group is headed by Bumanski, a 
former officer in the Wrangel army with a shady 
past; Taboritzky, a former tsarist officer who mur- 
dered the former Russian emigre Nabokov in 
Berlin; Talberg, secretary of the terrorist organ- 
ization, the “Brotherhood of Russian Truth,” that 
has been sending terrorists into Soviet Russia, 
and Knolin, the White Guard writer. 

The Nazi specialist for “Ukrainian matters” is 
the White Guard, Colonel Poltavetz Ostranitza, 
who makes regular reports to Nazi headquarters 
on “Ukrainian affairs.” 

Recently the White Guards in Berlin have 
formed a military organization known as the 


“Rond.” At the head of the “Rond” stands the 
notorious Baltic adventurer, Svetozaroff (Pel- 
chau). Associated with him are the notorious 


spies, Muratoff (Sandmann), Mlle. Runge and 
Meller-Zakomelsky. 

While in Berlin, Vonsiatsky formed close ties 
with the “Rond.” He had several conferences 
with Rosenberg and Svetozaroff. Participating in 
these conferences were also Gleb Galetski, the 
representative of the Ukrainian White Guard or- 
ganization known as “Soyuz Mladorossov”; A. A. 
Averkiev, a member of the council of Russian 
Fascists in Berlin; N. R. Kastel, “the Chief of 
the General Staff’; Count Pavel Avalov, the 
leader of the Russian Fascists in Berlin; and 
Count S. Obolenski, representing the Ukrainian 
terrorists. 

While in Europe Vonsiatsky also visited 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Italy and 
France. 

In Hungary he made contacts with A. Rash, 
the “Fuehrer” of the Hungarian National Social- 
ists. In France he carried on negotiations with 
the head of the “Soyuz Mladorossov,” A. L. 
Kazem-Bek. 

In an interview given to the Tsarski Vestnik 
(Tsarist News), published in Belgrade, Vonsiat- 
sky described his visit to Berlin thus: 

“I am amazed at the spirit of contemporary 
Germany. . . I saw how on a Sunday, on 
Reichskanzler Platz, storm-troopers came out to 
meet the Hitler girls. The girls met the storm- 
troopers with banners. The storm-troopers sing 
songs which end with the words ‘blue eyes, 
golden locks, preserve your country for better 
times. . . .’ The girls reply: ‘Deutschland, 
Deutschland ueber alles!’ 

“This example of patriotism is infecting the 
Russian exiles. I felt it when I spoke in Berlin 
before an audience of 3,000 White Russians. 

“Of course, the growth of German patriotism 
is primarily for the Germans. We can learn from 
the Nazis, borrow their tactics, but we must de- 
pend upon ourselves.” 
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Sir Henri Deterding Helps .. . 


Vonsiatsky’s claim that “we must depend upon 
ourselves” is, of course, a lot of hot air. He is 
a willing tool of Alfred Rosenberg. Rosenberg in 
turn works in close cooperation with Sir Henri 
Deterding, the British oil magnate, who supplies 
much of the cash needed to carry on terrorist 
activities in the USSR. 

Sir Deterding, who is still mourning the Baku 
oil fields that the Georgian workers have taken 
away from him, has long been bending every 
effort to build a front against the Soviet Union. 
Germany and Poland are the horses on which 
he is betting. 

Some time ago 400 Polish miners lost their jobs 
in France and were sent back to Poland. The 
Polish Government immediately retaliated by 
suing two French directors of the Zyradov textile 
mill on the ground that they had swindled the 
stockholders and the state. The “Zyradov affair,” 
as it came to be known, was played up big in 
Germany in an attempt to estrange Poland from 
France. 

According to the Freie Weltbeuhne of Prague, 
however, the whole business, not only the “Zyra- 
dov affair” but also the Polish-German rapproach- 
ment, is the creation of Sir Henri Deterding, who 
is working for a German-Polish-Hungarian al- 
liance against the Soviet Union and is receiving 
cooperation from the British Foreign Office. 


Sir Deterding, according to the Prague paper, 
keeps on his payroll several agents in Poland— 
among others, Wozniaski and Avaloff, two notori- 
ous Russian fascists. The British Metropolitan 
Vickers (whose agent, Alan Monkhouse, was re- 
cently expelled from the Soviet Union for espionage 
and sabotage activities) and the Westinghouse 
Saxby, whose investments in Poland are controlled 
by Sir Henri, furnish the money. 


Like Germany, Poland, too, has recently effected 
a close alliance with Japan. At the time of 
Japan’s invasion of Manchuria, Marshal Pilsud- 
ski, Poland’s aged dictator, was in constant com- 
munication with Japan; Japanese missions were 
dispatched to the Baltic States on unmistakable 
errands. 

Robert Dell, veteran British liberal corre- 
spondent, reports in the magazine, Living Age, that 
the Polish Ukrainian White Guards (followers of 
the notorious pogrom instigator, Petlura) whom 
the Poles have harbored for 16 years seem now 
to be on excellent terms with Pilsudski’s govern- 
ment—and with Mr. Ito, Japanese Ambassador to 
Poland. These Ukrainians have protested against 
the admission of Soviet Russia into the League 
of Nations but they made no protest against the 
foreign minister, Colonel Beck’s repudiation of 
the national minorities treaties. 

“One wonders,” says Dell, “what they have 
been promised. Ukrainian independence? How 
can they attach any value to the promises of the 
Polish Government or Mr. Ito? The sinister 
aspect of the situation is that the aim of these 
people is war against Russia. If the hopes of 
Ukrainian independence has been held out, its 
condition must be a Japanese victory over Rus- 
sia.” 


The “Intellectual”? Face of Russian Fascism 


in the U.S.A. 


While it is Vonsiatsky’s function to organize 
terrorist activities in the Soviet Union, to as- 
sassinate Soviet leaders, and train soldiers for 
intervention, the function of the “United Rus- 
sian National Organizations in America” is to 


AN, 


pull strings in Washington and spread propaganda 
against the Soviet Union. The “Union Russian 
National Organizations in America,” whose offices 
are at 4 Columbus Circle, New York City, is a 
very influential organization. It has intimate 
connections with American “society” and the 
leading circles of Washington. 

The head of this organization is the anti- 
Semitic peddler of the fake “Protocols of Zion,” 
Boris Brasol. Associated actively with him are 
Professor I. V. Emelianoff, Rev. Alexander Kuku- 
levski, I. I. Sikorsky and the darling of Ameri- 
can millionaires, Prince Paul Chavchavadze. 

Mr. Boris Brasol, who pretends to be some- 
thing of a literary person, has close contacts 
with Mr. Clarence Manning, assistant professor 
of Slavonic languages at Columbia University, 
and other university professors. 

It is the “United Russian National Organization 
of America” that has been carrying on, with the 
cooperation of Hearst, the Civic Federation, the 
Elks, the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
and the American Legion, campaigns against 
U. S. recognition of Soviet Russia. Long before 
Litvinoff arrived in Washington, Boris Brasol 
was circulating petitions against recognition. He 
entitled for this purpose the services of Hearst’s 
hireling, Isaac Don Levine, the notorious red- 
baiter, Father Edmund Walsh and Rev. George A. 
Simons of Mineola, L. I. His main card, how- 
ever, is Robert Kelley, chief of the Eastern 
European division of the State Department. 

Kelley is notoriously anti-Soviet. While still 
in the army, Kelley was assigned to the diplomatic 
service as a military attache and served on a 
special mission to countries bordering on Soviet 
territory. His duties, in fact, were to spy on 
Russia and even as chief of the State Depart- 
ment’s Eastern European division in pre-recogni- 
tion days his job was to conduct a polite espionage 
service, 

Kelley, himself, has never been to Russia. He 
gets most of his information from White Guard 
papers published in Paris and the United States. 
Some of his closest friends are notorious anti- 
Soviet. There is no doubt that both Brasol and 
Kelley had a hand in the break-down of the 
Soviet-American trade relations. 


A Fragment of an Empire 


There are at least a million White Guards all 
over the world who are plotting to destroy the 
Soviet Union. In New York alone there are more 
than 3,000 of them. 


In Mexico, Argentine, United States, Germany, 
Poland, Japan, China, Manchuria—all over the 
world—the agents of Vonsiatsky and his like are 
recruiting the army of the counter-revolution. 
They are preparing a bloody war against the 
Soviet Union. 

Will they succeed in their criminal designs? 

That depends primarily upon two important 
facts: The strength of the Soviet Union and the 
international solidarity of the workers and farm- 
ers the world over. 

Every true friend of the Soviet workers and 
farmers, every honest, intellectual and_profes- 
sional, every workers’ and farmers’ organization 
in the U. S., and in the world, must redouble 
their efforts, especially at this time, to counteract 
the campaign of the Soviet enemies, to rally to 
the defense of the Soviet Union. 
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NOTES 


By HERBERT GOLDFRANK 


National Secretary, Friends of the Soviet Union 


WNEW YORK—The New York District organized 
a mass picket line in front of Hearst publications 
plant on April 6th. The spirited line was about a 
block and a half long, and about fifteen hundred 
workers participated and as many more watched 
from the side lines. It was most effective. Mo- 
tion picture records of the mass picketing will 
now be shown to the various New York branches. 


A large meeting protesting Hearst’s and Hit- 
ler’s war provocation took place on April 12th in 
Yorkville, the heart of Nazi activity in New York 
City. It was a splendid demonstration for the 
defense of the Soviet Union. 

The New York District is using a_ special 
edition of the Sovirer Russta Topay broadside 
to help mobilize the masses for the defense of 
the Soviet Union on May Ist. An especially 
large conribution will be made particularly be- 
cause of the seriousness of the international 

Al b situation. 

: Four delegates have been elected in the New 
York District to go to the Soviet Union, with our 
May Ist delegation. A Paterson textile worker, a 
New York electrical worker, a Negro worker 
from Harlem, and a representative from a Social- 
ist Party local. 


OKLAHOMA CITY—The branch has protested 
vigorously regarding the seizure of fifty copies of 
the February issue of Soviet Russia Topay, and 
two bundles of the special Anti-Hearst broadside. 
The entire action is entirely provocative and part 
of the Anti-Soviet compaign now being whipped 
up in the yellow press. (You can help Oklahoma 
City by sending protests. to Attorney General 
© AQG® Homer S. Cummings, Washington, D. C.) 


st % 
n 
t- SCRANTON—Good work was initiated here to 
i- send a coal miner delegate from this territory. 
ze A delegate was elected, and a good campaign was 
started. A large mass meeting was planned to 
le aid in the raising of funds, but the night before 
rd the mass meeting was scheduled, a membership 
8. meeting at our branch headquarters was raided. 
ti- Immediate protests were initiated, and the police 
id were forced to publish announcements that in the 
he future they would in no way interfere with our 


meetings. A large public meeting will take place 
in the near future. 


all CHICAGO—A giant mass meeting was held in 
he #ay the Chicago coliseum on March 3lst. Our 
re branches did a marvellous job in putting this 


meeting across. Every seat was taken, and many 
ny, hundreds stood, with over 5,000 in the hall. Chi- 
he cago has done its part in helping us get started 


to effectively answer and expose the slanders of 
Hearst. Keep it up Chicago. 





-Eat at- 
a New China Cafeteria 


es e Only delicious and tasty Chinese and 
: American dishes are served 

and Only salad oil is used for all cooking 

fes- purposes 

tion Only fresh vegetables and grade A meat 

ible are used 
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NEW BEDFORD—Our field organizer Friend 
Trebst has done a notable job. She has secured 
the election of a delegate from one of the 
largest textile mills in New England. Of course, 
she also added New Bedford as a new Friends 
of the Soviet Union city. 


BOSTON—A large meeting at which our Na- 
tional Chairman Corliss Lamont spoke, was held 
on April 12th. Boston is now making serious 
efforts to strengthen our organization, and we 
hope that the recent success of the Lamont meet- 
ing means the beginning of a real turn. 


PITTSBURGH—A coal miner delegate has been 
secured from near Pittsburgh. An excellent cam- 
paign was carried on, and our film “Sentenced to 
Health” was shown in the many mining centers, 
where money was collected. New district head- 
quarters have been secured in Pittsburgh, and a 
fine District Executive Committee has _ been 
elected. We are counting on Pittsburgh for big 
things, and we hope that they will plan to at least 
double the number of branches in that territory 
before the end of the year. 


@ 
YOUNGSTOWN—A steel worker delegate has 


been secured from near Youngstown, endorsed 
by the entire district of steel workers. We have 
strong hopes for the spreading of the truth about 
the Soviet Union among Ohio steel workers as a 
result of the good beginnings recently made. 


DETROIT—A large mass meeting against Hearst 
for the defense of the Soviet Union was held here 
in which several thousand workers participated. 
Our Detroit friends must now make a special ef- 
fort to move forward. 


LOS ANGELES—James Waterman Wise of New 
York recently was on the Pacific Coast and spoke 
before a sizable audience in Los Angeles. This is 
one of the series of answers to the enemies of 
the Soviet Union that our Southern California 
friends have given. 
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SAN FRANCISCO—Wise also spoke here to an 


excellent audience. An intense organizational 
drive has just been started by our friends there. 
They have issued a call for an FSU conference in 
San Francisco for Sunday, May 5th. We hope 
that definite perspectives and plans will be 
worked out for the rapid extension of our work 
in Northern California. 


BRIDGEPORT—Bridgeport recently held an 
Anti-Hearst meeting which enabled the branch to 
reach out to an entirely new audience. We hope 
this will mean that we will extend our organiza- 
tion to broader fields promptly. 


TORONTO—Octr sister organization in Canada is 
holding their first National Convention in the 
middle of June. We wish them great success, 
and our National Executive Committee has al- 
ready decided to send three delegates. 











European and American 
Sound and Silent Films 


For Your Club or Home 


WE supply the Operators 
and Machines 


YOU supply the Audience 


Write to 


GARRISON FILM DIST., Inc. 
729 Seventh Avenue, New York City 

















The Play About : 
A Stool Pigeon 


Theatre Union’s New 
Dramatic Play 


BLACK 
PIT 


By ALBERT MALTZ 





Civic Repertory Theatre 
14th St. and 6th Avenue 





Wat. 9-7450. Eves. 8.45, 30c to $1.50 





Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2.45, 30c to $1 





For Reduced Rates on Benefit Theatre 
Parties Call Watkins 9-2050 














Phone ORchard 4-4980 
LIDSKY STATIONERY CO. 


416 GRAND STREET, N. Y. 
SPECIAL Rates to Workers, 


Clubs, Industrial Unions, Mass 
Organizations, Etc. 








FROM A CLIP TO A FILING CABINET 
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This Book Contains 300 Remarkable Photos 
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PLANNED | 


SAFETY 


HEsame meticulous planning that has pro- 
moted and governed the extraordinary growth 
of the Soviet Union; that has made péssible 
the balancing of the nation’s budget year aftér 
year; that has enabled it to provide economic 
security for its 170 million people; has been 
applied to the creation of a strikingly safe 
medium of investment— 


SOVIET UNION 7% GOLD BONDS 


These bonds incorporate the principle of 
“planned safety”. A summation of the special 
safeguards behind these bonds will be sent 
upon request. 


Ask for Circular SR-6 


Soviet American Securities Corp. 
30 Broad Street Tel. HAnover 2-5330 New York 








(RUSSIA) 


Send a Torgsin Order to your relatives 
and friends in the Soviet Union 


Torgsin Stores are located in every 
larger city of the U.S.S.R. and carry 
about 15,000 different domestic and 
imported articles of high quality; 
CLOTHING, SHOES, underwear; 
FLOUR, sugar, coffee, and _ other 
FOODS; tobaccos, ete. 


Prices compare 
favorably with 
those in America 


For Torgsin Orders 
see your local bank General Representative in U.S.A. 
or authorized agent at Amtorg, 261 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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REATION 


RE-CREATION 


Make the U. S. S. R. your vacation goal this 
year... there’s more recreation, more stimu- 
lation and real “change” in a land that’s alert 
and alive! And you'll get greater value, too 

. . basic all-inclusive rates are $15 per day 
First Class, $8 per day Tourist Class, $5 per 
day Third Class. 

Special 1935 attractions are the summer 
sessions at Moscow University, registration 
now open at moderate rates... and the great 
Moscow Theatre Festival, September 1-10. 
For a unique travel thrill, include in your tour 
the Trans-Siberian Railway. 


Send for interesting Booklet SR-5 and map. 


INTOURIST, inc. 


U. S. Representative of The Travel Company 
of the U. S. S. R., 545 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


TRAVEL IN THE SOVIET UNION 











this summer 


Interpretative Leadership— 


Louis Fischer, Joshua Kunitz, Julien Bryan, Victor A. 
Yakhontoff, Herbert Adolphus Miller, Upton Close, etc. 


A Trip for Every Purse— 
Some as economical as possible, others generously com- 


fortable—but all comprehensive, giving a rounded picture 
of Soviet life. 


Reliably Inclusive Rates 
Complete Services 
Expert and Painstaking Administration 


The Open Road also renders valuable assistance to those who 
prefer to travel on their own. 


Write for booklets 


The OPEN ROAD 








(Russian Department) 


Moscow University 
8 West 40th Street New York 


Summer School 
9% weeks 
of travel and study 
$369 to $379 
Including Passa 


Cooperating with 


INTOURIST. 
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